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NELLIE AND SARA KOUNS 
“THE MIRROR-VOICED SOPRANOS” 


“GIFTED WITH VOICES THAT SUGGEST THE THRUSH-LIKE QUALITY OF MELBA’S.” 
—NEW YORK TIMES. 
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MUSICAL 





eee 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 


Ieleyhone, 2634 Cire! 
Oe Ceudh tht, Sat Vor 





J. H. DUVAL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera as 
Stadio: 32 Mewepepee Bs House Building, 





M. F, BURT ot serio 


oe ay Sana = bn and vue 
Hao ssackl seochled he antl Wie 
Address: Brovklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN. 
Voice Expert — Coacn — Repertoire 
Reopen Sept, 10 for Season 1923-24 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 


Telephone: Circle 1472 





THE BOICE STUDIO 
57 West 75th Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 00 


cott 4 
Susan S. Boice, Soprano, Teacher of the i of 
Singing. Voice trials by appointment 





WALTER L. BOGERT 
ART OF SINGING 


"125 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4650 Cathedral 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 

Sherwood Studio Building, 58 West 57th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 


MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 
New York 


136 East 78th Street 
jephone: Rhinelander 4468 








CARL M, ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic — Interpretation — Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Declan, That Widkse Renes, how York 





MILLIE RYAN 
ART OF SINGING 
Perfect Tone Production and Repertoire 
Stedio: 1730 Broadway, New York 
Telephone, Circle 8675 





PURDON ROBINSON 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Expert and ostician 
of the Dr, H. Ho Curtis 
ae and impaired _— (Co-worker 
urtie for man 
twdio: 245 West 7} Tel Siren New York 
Phone: 


for vocal 
with diss 
mbus 2505 





PHILIPE MITTELL 
OLIN PEDAGOGUE 
Van Dyke “Stadion 088 a Avenue, 


Telephone: Circle %130 





MAESTRO G. H, CASELOTTI 
VOCAL TEACHER a OPERA COACH COACH 


Only eereecthen Op Opera House 


‘oadwa ow Vek Ha cn 
“toa Conn, Studio: 46 Cannon Street 





EVELYN FLETCIHIER-COPP 

comes to New York to personally establish the 

Fletcher-Copp Sehvol of Musical Self-Expression. 
411 W, 114th Se. Phone: Cathedral 7150 





FRANCIS ROGERS 


CONCERT ITONF. AND TEACHER 
F SINGIN 


Member Fig ey ig rd «Fl Toqgers F tod 





E. PRESSON MILLER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall Tel. 1380 Circle 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall 





FLORENCE E, GALE 
> BOL ¥ PIANIST 


Recitals 
Ioatruction, neh ethod 
137 Weat 69th Street, * York, an 





— 

JACQUES L, GOTTLIEB 

Tescuer or Victim, « Conoucros 

ear nete 

136 East 76th i Meni ca City 
Brooklyn, nt. t 1339 ‘Union Street 


CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Cert 
Carnegie H. ‘ork City 








HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
SOPRANO -- TEACHER OF SINGING 





4 i ale 








BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST anno COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway New York City 
Summer course for teachers beginning June 15 





ADELE RANKIN 
CONCERT SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 1425 Broadwa 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, N. Y. 
Phone: 2634 Penna. 





ERNEST CARTER 


COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR 


15 East 69th Street New York City 
Telephone; Rhinelander 8623 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIS's, 
NSTRUCTOR 


Costner at Symphony Club 
First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies 4 string and wind instruments. 
3 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone: 1350 Circle 





EDOARDO PETRI, A. M. 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 1425 Broadway New York 


Phone: 2628 Pennsylvania 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 





ROBERT E. S. OLMSTED 
Professor of Vocal Music, Smith College 
New York Studio, ‘7 West 78th St. 


For appointments address 
235 Crescent St., | Mass, 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
Phone: 1514 Clarkson 


COURIER 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone: 4709 Endicott 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 
ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway Phone: 1274 Bryant 





FRANCES FOSTER 


Coacu vor Concert ano Operatic Aatists 
Concert Accompanying 


Studio: 334 West 84th Street, New York 
Telephone: Schuyler 1049 





FREDERICK SOUTHWICK 


CONCERT BARITONE 
ano TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 609 Carnegie Hall New York City 





ISABEL LEONARD 
VOICE TEACHER an» COACH 


502 Carnegie Hall 
Studios { sO’ west ohh Steer |New York City 


Telephones: Circle 1350 and Columbus 1405 
Special Summer Course begins June 18, 1923 





WARD-STEPHENS 
ARTISTIC SINGING 
15 East 35th Street New York 
Phone; 9828 Murray Hill 





ETHEL WATSON USHER 
COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 
Returned o> Three Months’ Coneert Tour in Burope 
s Accompanist for Sue Harvard 
ier West T8th Street, New York City 
Telephine Schuyler 3660 





PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
Indorses and praises very highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBERG’S 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Preparatory Teacher to Professor Auer 
1476 Carroll Street Brooklyn, N.Y 
Telephone: Decatur 2525 








HANNA BR 








LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bidg.), N. Y¥., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway 
New York. Phone: Pennsylvania 2634 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
471 West End Avenue : : 
Phone: Mawtel ‘6a70 
Studio open under as+istant teachers until 
August |. 


New York 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 

58 West 70th Street f : 
Phone: 8955 Endicott 


New York 





MARIE MIKOVA 
PIANIST 
Mgt. Music League of America 
8 East 34th Street, New York 
Studio: 1187 Madison Avenue :; New York 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teaclier of International Artists 
ALICE NIE} SRY GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 


DIA LYPKOVSKA 
New York City 


132 West fi. sl : 
Phone: Columbus 0180 6.6 Patten, Secy. 





MME. MINNA KAUFMANN 
Instruction: Lehmann Method 


601 Carnegie Hall : New York 
J. Cartall, Secy. 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden 


Studio: 33 West 67th Street, New York 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER 
VOICE PLACEMENT ano REPERTOIRE 


Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York 
Telephone: Murray Hill 699 





FELIX HUGHES 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Teacher of Allen MeQuhae 


Studio; 50 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone; Columbus 1405 





CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES 
“All Can Sing If They Know How to Breathe” 
15 West 67th Street, New York City 
Phone: 2951 Columbus 





MARY RAY PINNEY 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Specialist on Sight Reading 
Studio: 38 West 96th St., N. Y. Tel, 2105 River 





FRANCES WHEELER KNIESZNER 
Formerly Mme, Germain 
Coach and Teacher of the Art and Science 


of Singing 
439 West End Avenue New York City 





WILBUR A, LUYSTER 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera esl 
“A Maker of Readers,” No fe, Ne iptrmnes 


Both classes and individ 
Cas enna adds Private any time 


Carnegie Hall. Res. Phone, 9319 W. Mansfield 





MISS EMMA THURSBY 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils 
Residence: 34 Gramercy Park 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy New York City 





FREDERICK E, BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 366 





Freperick Riessere, A. A. G. O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


t individual req 
West 150th 
Bain By Aédeben 1530 





CARL FIQUE 


KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 





MAESTRO A, SEISMIT-DODA 
CORRECT AND aan VOICE 


54 West 39th Street New York 
Phone: 4045 Fite Roy 
ad on another page 





LAURA E, MORRILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72d Street 


Vhone: 2118 Columbus New York 





JOHN BLAND 


TENOR 
Master of Caly yer Char 
VOICE PROD 10N 
THUR R. HARTINC ‘ON, Assistant 
20 = 23rd_ Street ¥ ew York 
Telephone: ‘Ashland 1234 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN SLTURE, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE. 

30 East 62d Street 


Cc et 1 education 
—s aoe ney Be to the i 


F, & H, CARRI, Directors 





DANIEL VISANSKA. Violinist 


Nine years of gg ad sepeblag and 


Berlin 
Address: 155" West Bt Se 
Phone: 4778 Morn ret ‘meets 
(Stamford and A Canaan, oon i vednecdase) 





LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


New York: 38 West none ie 
Broo : Academy of Music 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
VOCAL MASTER CLASSES 





a ao sine Seta pe or : 
widiohees Circle - 
BRUNO HUHN 


205 West 27h. Stress, Hew York 





ne agar ear Scone 





vine 











August 16,1923 


S MARGOLIS stm 


1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 


_ FREDERIK FREDERIKSEN 


Violinist —.. 
523 Fine Arte Bldg., Chicago, Phone: 9166 Graceland 


LEILA TOPPING 


CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
Personal Representative 
Marie Gouled 25 West 42nd St., New York City 


‘8 ROSSI-DIEHL 


CONCERT SOPRANO 


Studio: TP Wen Fate Se Siecle Nee York 


3028 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 
Management: ANITA DAVIS-CHASE, 230 Boylston St. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


Accompanist—Coaching 


“New York City *Phawe 1100 Cicle 
Louise 


Columbia 























SOPRANO 
CHER OF VOICE 


of Mi 
09'S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


John WESTERVELT | 


MUSICAL 


CARMEN FERRARO | 


— heme Fe yan 9 Ag 
Placing, Concert, Oratorio and open 
Coaching Only Talented Pupils Accepted. 

work and experience guaranteed. 
Voice trials by appointment only. _ 
Seishin: Sh Stntedittids Gidea Ateaee 
1425 Broadway, New York City 


COURIER 
FI 


Studios: 202 West 74th St. 
+ ¥. Phone 1965 Endicott 
Summer Courses 








& NADWORNEY ™“<oxrkuro 
so Weat Bist Sts Bayonne, N.J ; 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER: - Teacher of Singing 
554 West 113th Street 


ZO 





New York City 


HENRY F. SEIBERT 


CONCERT ORGANIST—Lutheran Church of 
the Holy Trinity, 66th Street and Central 
Park West, New York City. 











AUTUMN 
MABELANNA CORBY 


OR BY-LE Y-LEWI 
ONCERT SONG 
Montclair, New Jersey 











MARIO PAGANO O voice E CULTURE 
iar 4 Ope Sedu, hte Sone 


Puons Fitzroy 3 

Rosert O’CONNOR |: 
Studio: 375 ast 19uy Street, New York 
te taeeht to clea artaalige ns evene ome 
HAGGERTY-SNELL Jini ituste 
WETDOTELITD PERN MONRE Tete! babe Pounsyivanis 


RUSSELL J. ENCLAND 


pe ag Amer 
Concerte—Recitale “ 3 songe—Oratorio 
214 Lakeview Drive, Collingswood, N. J. 


CHRISTINE LANGENHAN 


Sopran 
Concorts—Recitale— 
sues ett Fechig ant Coene, 


HAYDN OWENS 

















tant waka bee = catcane | 





SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. 312 Riverside Drive. New York 


VOICE CLINIC 


Mme. Rose Tomars, Voice Specialist 
and Rebuilder of Voices, will correct 
every defect under a Tremolo 
removing a specialty, her method is 
at a theory but . bene Fact. Trial 
pa appointment 2 om. on hte the ounene 


“. WILD 


9425 6. Robey Street, Chicago, Il. 
Conductor—A pollo Musical Club, 
Mendelssohn Club 


The Music Students League 


An organization of music students to further 
mutual mre cee S ceomete the spirit 
of cooperation 


Membership Invited 
Address: MISS FLORENCE MENDELSON, Secretary 
Care Musicians Clad 173 Madison Avenue. New York City 


hi 


English i 


. Concert 














LESLEY 





— 
Apply: SECRETARY 
28 Jefferson St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 











CLARK tin HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
716 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL MCALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
ese Musical rr 
Commoswealth 


* GRAVES ATKINS 


839 North Dearborn Street 


John Prindle _ Scott 














KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


‘eacher Olive Fremstad, 
Macnude, “Losilic Marcel, Caroline rg Ts ree 








VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel, 8103 Circle, New York 





JEANNE LE FEE 


FARDULY 


Concer! Mezzo-Contralto and Voice Specialist 
EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Pupils woven for Ser Consort, Opera and Oratorio 


juncmer courses now open 
Studion, 24 eat Sth BL Tol. Sohuyter 1368 





‘BEFORE SELECTING 
YOUR VOCAL TEACHER 


“THE SECRETS OF SVENGALI”’ 








Steinway Hall 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 





GRACE _G. GARDNER 


PE—NEW YORK 





SOL ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
Studio: 65 West 7ist street, New York 


Phone: Endicott 5840 
Summer a big & igeeek Ave. 


BETTY GRAY |: 


Mezzo Contralto 
OPEN FOR CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS 
3 Linnaecan Street Cambridge, Mass. 


LILY STRICKLAND 


FOUR SONGS FROM THE HILLS 
Re me 


PORES bmn xf Aang 437 Pitth Ave, N. ¥, 


s WARFORD == TEACHER. or 
- Oratorio 


re of "Frank LaP 
14 West care gt New York City 


Soncer: 
GEHRKEN s25yh 
uy yy paiva unique reputation.” — 
587 Bainbridge St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Entrance 


; | Boucle VALERI == 


POTTER 








“O Little 





1425 jen eae ee hx 











381 West 
End Ave. 





Care 
Musical Courier Co. 
437 Fifth Avenue, — York 
Tel. 4292 Marray 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


BOSTON aneLisn ore OPERA COMPANY 


2LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, Ill 


BIRDIGE BLYE ‘ri: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED . 














3 
LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 


Teacher of 
Rosa Raisa, Giacomo Rimini, 
Gabrielle Besanzoni, jean 
Barondess, Luisa Escobar, 
Edward Lankow, Alice Zep 
pilli, and many others, 
BEL CANTO SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Carnegie Hai! New York 


EARLE LAROS 


“The Pianist with a Message” 
Management: SHERMAN K, SMITH, 125 W. 86th St.. N.Y 


Kaan HOFFMANN 200 


Home Address: St. Paul, 
ARCHIBALD 
me cecnan 


SESSIONS “<=: 


Organ Recital, Fifth Ave. Pres. Charch, Sunday Afternoons 
S37 West list Ot, N. ¥. Tel 876 Morningside. 


b § RUBANNI Soprano 


é Spadina Avenue Toronto, Canada 


& LIUNGKVIST 


u TENOR 
L, Studio 317 W. Tist St., New York Tel. 1547 Endicott 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 





























c. DE GREGORIO 
ri APT, | 
HAZEL 
GRUPPE 





3 ) | Now in Europe 
MARK OSTER 


Baritone - Vocal Teacher 


E’mma A. DAMBMANIN] 
One mat The Coeate al, Vora 1436 Voetl igsrvetion Res! Snet al 
EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


: 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 


Beth tb Wink’ Aves New Yon” 
Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBATI 


Teacher of JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 
Also teacher at the NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
STUDIO: 204 WEST 920d STREZT NEW YORK CiTy 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
D io readings to end = sostuc* = mumbers, 





























{MARGERY MORRISON 


Coach and Repetiteur 
FONTAINEBLEAU, FRANCE. 











° PIANO 
: BELUMAN 2f332 
: 230 West 72 St 
F Phone 7080 Endicott New York City 
SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Stadio: 212 W. 59th St.. New York City, $329 Circle 


Studio: 61 W. 16th &., N. ¥, Phone Chelses 2234 





AGNES 


BRENNAN 


Pianist and Teacher 
Artist-Teacher at Marymount 
College 
Tarrytowe-ca-the-Hadson, N.Y. 


Studio: 452 Ghrorside Brive, few York City 
Tel, 4720 Cathedral 


E. PLOTNIKOFE nossiss imverial Spare 
H. ROMANOFF dramatic seorane 


Vocal Studio, yin Training, Coaching, 
all 


languages. 
Dancing 


in” IVAN TARASOFF “icci: 








i a Telephone 3019 Piaze 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB oF AMERICA 


KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
America’s Greatest Musical Educational Club 
After June 15 at her summer school of Vocal Music, Point Chautauqua, N. ¥. 





For all infermation apply to the President, 


1780 Broadway, New Verk 





MUSICAL 


COURIER 











INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Cherch, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 


Telephone, 2634 Circle 
Carnegie Hall, New York 





J. H. DUVAL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera 
Studio: 32 Metropolitan Opera House Building, 
New York 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL 
sat per. Srojain Musical Stenog- 
‘ormal Cou Bur blic and Private 
School PF ty Spovial [ enscbing for church trials. 
Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN. 
Voice Expert — Coacn — Rererroins 


Reopen Sept. 10 for Season 1923-24 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 


Telephone: Circle 1472 





THE BOICE STUDIO 


57 West 75th Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 0074 
Susan S. Botcz, Soprano, Teacher of the Art of 
Singing. Voice trials by appointment 





WALTER L. BOGERT 
ART OF SINGING 


25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4650 Cathedral 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 

Sherwood Stadio Building, 58 West 57th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic — Interpretation — Theory 
Norma! Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 


309 M Street, Orange, N. J. 
ae... neo St Nicholas Avenue, New York 





MILLIE RYAN 
ART OF SINGING 
Perfect Tone Production and Repertoire 
Studio: 1730 Broadway, New York 
Telephone, Circle 8675 





PURDON ROBINSON 
aS RB OF TRGING 
agnostician 
Exponent of the Dr. HH. H. SHolbrook Curtis method 
for vocal goteet and lnpenree voices, (Co-worker 


ith Curtis for man 6.) 
. eadio 2s West Teh St Street. New York 
Phone: Columbus 2505 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE 
Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue, 
New York City 
Telephone: Circle 6130 





MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI 
VOCAL TEACHER AND OPERA COACH 
Only teacher of Manta Casetorti, Coloratura 


Metropolitan Opera House Building 
438 shendeny New York City 


Bridgeport, Conn., Studio: ‘46 Cannon Street 





EVELYN FLETCHER-COPP 


MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 
136 East 78th Street 
Telephone; Rhinelander 4468 


New York 





BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST anv COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 
Metropolitan Opera House senes 
1425 Broadway New York City 
Summer course for teachers beginning June 15 





ADELE RANKIN 
CONCERT SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 1425 Broadwa 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, N. Y. 
Phone; 2634 Penna. 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR 
New York City 
Rhinelander 8623 


15 East 69th Street 
Telephone: 





. " oh a ile 
CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIS:, 
INSTRUCTOR 
Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 

First American School for Orchestra Players. A 

few vacancies for string and wind instruments. 
303 Carnegie Hall 


Telephone: 1350 Circle 





EDOARDO PETRI, A. M. 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York 


Studio: 1425 Broadway 


Phone: 2628 Pennsylvania 





comes to New York to personally blish the 
Fletcher-Copp School of Musical Se!f-Expression. 
411 W. 114th St. Phone: Cathedral 7150 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


Member 4 American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
44 East 62d Street, New York City 





E. PRESSON MILLER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall Tel. 1350 Circle 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall 





FLORENCE E. GALE 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts 
nstruction, Leschetizky Method 


137 West ‘69th Street, New Y 
Telephone: Columbus 4873 





JACQUES L, GOTTLIEB 


Teacuzr or Viotiw, Oncursrea Conpuctor 
uvenile and Adult 
rriies Institute or Music 
Voice and Piano Departments 
136 East 7a) pirest Rad York City 
inelander 4 


Rh 
Brooklyn, N. ¥.. Studio: 339 ‘Gnion Street 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschet Exponent 
Carnegie Hall Studios, a2, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
SOPRANO — ha a OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Met 





ge: 2188 Ave., N. 
Phone: Bhat A then 


WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 





ROBERT E. $8. OLMSTED 
Professor of Vocal Music, Smith College 
New York Studio, 127 West 78th St. 


For pepeieionete address: 
235 Crescent St., Northampton, Mass, 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
Phone: 1514 Clarkson 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone: 4709 Endicott 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 
ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway Phone: 1274 Bryant 





FRANCES FOSTER 
Coacu vor Concert Ano Operatic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 


Studio: 334 West 84th Street, New York 
Telephone: Schuyler 1049 





FREDERICK SOUTHWICK 


CONCERT BARITONE 
ann TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 609 Carnegie Hall New York City 





ISABEL LEONARD 
VOICE TEACHER ann COACH 


502 Carnegie Hall . 
Studios { 50 West 67th Street }New York City 


Telephones: Circle 1350 and Columbus 1405 
Special Summer Course begins June 18, 1923 





WARD-STEPHENS 
ARTISTIC SINGING 
15 East 35th Street New Vork 
Phone: 9828 Murray Hill 





ETHEL WATSON USHER 
COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 
Returned from Three Months’ Concert Tour in Europe 
us Accompanist for Sue Harvard 
127 West 78th Street, New York City 
Telephone Schuyler 3660 





PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
Indorses and praises very highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBERG’S 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Preparatory Teacher to Professor Auer 
1476 Carroll Street Brooklyn, N. Y 
Telephone: Decatur 2525 


HANNA BROCKS 


SOPRANO 3 
Concerts—Recitals—I : 
Studios: 135 West 72d S York 
Phone: Endicott § 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bidg.), N. Y¥., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios. 1425 Broadway 
New York. Phone: Pennsylvania 2634 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
471 West End Avenue 


Phone: Schuyler ‘6R70 


Studio open under as-istant teachers until 
August | 


New York 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 

58 West 70th Street : 2 
Phone: 8955 Endicott 


New York 





MARIE MIKOVA 
PIANIST 
Mgt. Music League of America 
8 East 34th Street, New York 
Studio: 1187 Madison Avenue New York 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE NIELSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 
New York City 


132 West 74th Street z 
Phone: Columbus 0180 G. E. Patten, Secy. 





MME. MINNA KAUFMANN 
Instruction: Lehmann Method 


601 Carnegie Hall New York 
J. Cartall, Lite. 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 


Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
ecil Arden 


Studio: 33 West 67th Street, New York 





MRS. WILLIS E, BACHELLER 
VOICE PLACEMENT ann REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York 
Telephone: Murray Hill 699 





FELIX HUGHES 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Teacher of Allen McQuhae 


Studio: 50 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone: Columbus 1405 





CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES 
“All Can Sing If They Know How to Breathe” 
15 West 67th Street, New York City 
Phone; 2951 Columbus 





MARY RAY PINNEY 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Specialist on Sight Reading 
Studio: 38 West 96th St., N. Y. Tel, 2105 River 





FRANCES WHEELER KNIESZNER 
Formerly Mme. Germain 
Coach and Teacher of the Art and Science 


of Singing 
139 West End Avenue New York City 





WILBUR A, LUYSTER 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co,) 

“A Maker of Readers,” No instrument used 
Both classes and individual instruction 
Class courses begin October 1. Private any time 
Carnegie Hall. Res. Phone, 9319 W. Mansfield 





MISS EMMA THURSBY 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils 
Residence: 34 Gramercy Park 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 366 





FREDERICK Riespere, A. A. G. O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 
—Style; Liszt—Technic, Head of piano depart 
nent, New York School of Music ena Arts, 150 
Riverside Drive. Telephone Schuyler 3655. Courses 
irranged to suit individual requirements. Personal 
iddress, 408 West 150th Street. 
Telephone: Audubon 1530 





CARL FIQUE 


Piano 


KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 


Dramatic Soprano 


FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


MAESTRO A. SEISMIT-DODA 
CORRECT PLACEMENT = VOICE 
54 West 39th Street New York 


Phone: 4045 Fitz Roy 
See ad on another page 





LAURA E. MORRILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72d Street 


Phone; 2118 Columbus New York 





JOHN BLAND 
NOR 


Master a len Cher 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
RTHUR R. HARTINGTON, Assistant 
20 sae 23rd_ Street New York 
Telephone: ‘Ashland 1234 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE. 

230 East 62d Street 
Compl sical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors 








DANIEL VISANSKA. Violinist 


Nine years of successful) teaching and 
concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 


155° West 122d Street, New York 
Phone: 4778 Morningside 
(Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays) 





LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


New York: 38 West 91st Street 
Brooxtyn: Academy of Music 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
VOCAL MASTER CLASSES 


In Europe June val Sewwter, 1923 
Address; Tue aperne Hor 
3 West S4th | p+ ad New York 
Telephone: Circle 2500 








128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


BRUNO HUHN 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Tel. Circle 5420 


Voice lessons June 25 to August 4, t 
z 573 Nok Lake Gea? Tan “ 











Steg wrens | 









August 16, 1923 


¢ MARGOLIS arm 


1425 Broadway. Suite 38, New York City 


—— FREDERIKSEN 


Violinist ‘ 
523 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, Phone: 9166 Graceland 


LEILA TOPPING 


CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
Personal Representative 
Marie Gouled 25 West 42nd St., New York City 


5 ROSSI-DIEHL 


Fae aaa ye ee 


acher of Ste 
Studio: "33 bacon in it recs New York 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 
Management: ANITA DAVIS-CHASE, 230 Boylston St. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


Accompanist—Coaching 


203 West 64th St. 
Phone 2160 Circle 
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Gotel 
New York City 


Louise 


Columbia 





SOPRANO 
CHER OF VOICE 


of M 
ss. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


» John WESTERVELT | 


MUSICAL 


CARMEN FERRARO 


ay aap Tenor and san “en 
lacing, canes, Orat 
hing—Only T. Frater a tre pis Tec 


Coac 


COURIER 


TOFT TRABILSEE 


Vocal Teacher 
where Rane have 
See G 
— RR Mail. 


wh teacher who meow 











National Grand Opera Association ere bri 
Velce trials by appointment cal. mi how to put ie pent 
Studio 33, Metroplitan Opera House Studios: 202 West 74th St. 
1425 Broadway, New York City N. Y. a. ‘Courses 
t NADWORNEY "2iiff.10 | GRACE, G. GARDNER 
Z poo EUROPE—NEW YORK 
i os Wet ist St, Bayonne, N " Artist Teacher 





RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER. - Teacher of Singing 
554 Weat 113th Street New York City 


HENRY F. SEIBERT 


CONCERT ORGANIST—Lutheran Church of 
the Holy Trinity, 65th » ta and Central 
Park West, New York Cit: 











AUTUMN 
MABELANNA CORBY 


ORBY-LEWII 
ONCERT SONG 
Montclair, New Jersey 











MARIO P AGANO yoice E CULTURE 


Pupils Pesgared Set 
Grand apd Opece 2 and Conce so Coachin 
ROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
me Wrecker 3853 


RoBert 0’CONNOR 


New York 





‘PIA 
Studio: 375 East oon treet, 
Phone: 4016 Tremont 





“Not all become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL a 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUDE STUDIOS, 1425 Bronduay, Hw 


RUSSELL J. ENGLAND 


COMPOSER—TENOR 
Concerte—Recitals of his songe—Oratorio 
214 Lakeview Drive, Collingswood, N. J. 


CHRISTINE LANGENHAN 


bare ae 
Concerts—Recitals—Teaching a ching 
Studio: 768 West End Ave., New York Telephone: 6838 Riverside 


HAYDN OWENS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Conductor Hayde Cheral Society 
1227 Kimball Bul - - Chicago 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
ted. 312 Riverside Drive, New York 

















Pupils A 


VOICE CLINIC 


Mme. Rose Tomars, Voice Specialist 
and Rebuilder of Voices, will correct 
every defect under guarantee. Tremolo 
removing a specialty, as her method is 
not a theory but a Proven Fact. Trial 
by appointment only. Phone Columbus 


6043. Stadio: 20 West 65th St., New York City 
seems 


WILD 


9425 &. Robey Street, Chicago, Il. 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, 
Mendelssohn Club 


The Music Students League 


An organization of music students to further 
mutual interests and to promote the spirit 
of cooperation 


Membership Invited 
Address: MISS FLORENCE MENDELSON, Secretary 
Care Musicians Club 173 Madison Aveaue, New York City 


hi 


English Tenor 


Concert Oratorio 














LESLEY 


era 
Apply: SECRETARY 
Phone Pulaski 2055 28 Jefferson St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











CLARK tu; HAMMANN |? 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL MCALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








¢ GRAVES ATKINS 





John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554 West 113th Street 
Telephone 7639 Cathedral 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


New York 








ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


Mme, £. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. CLarlotte 
Maconda, Lucille Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel, 8103 Circle, New York 








JEANNE LE FEE 


FARDULY 


Concert Mezzo-Contralto and Voice Specialist 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 


Pupils eran for Concert, Opera and Oratorio 
al Summer courses now open 


Studios, iy West 88th St. Tel. Sohuyler 1368 


BEFORE SELECTING 
YOUR VOCAL TEACHER 


“THE SECRETS OF SVENGALI’’ 
By J. H. DUVAL 


And You Can't Be Fooled 
$2.00 at all Music Dealers and Booksellers 
Publisher — JAMES T. WHITE & CO., 70 Fifth Avenue, Hew York City 


Mme. Hildeg ard Hoffmann 
Oratorio ond Idegard Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY 

ag rer and tg 


aa a Ba ow yng 
and Benen Symphony oy 


STUDIO: ree Mem ine canst 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 
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SOL ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
Studio: 65 West 7ist street, New York 


Phone: Endicott 5840 
Summer Address: 6152 Kimbark Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


BETTY GRAY |; 


Mezzo Contralto 
OPEN FOR CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS 
3 Linnaean Street Cambridge, Mass. 


LI LY STRICKLAND 








Address care paced pa ay 437 ‘ax Ave, N. ¥. 


TEACHER OF 
SINGING 

Metonpattien Open 

jess an eae KE 








E 

elt Ke R A F T 
U fon) ones by omy 

R 14 West St., a6 New’ York City 





ining unique reputation.” — 
Niet ‘eerie ace St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Boneit VALERI =| 


POTTER 


Contralto 
Concert -Oratorio-Opera - Recitals 


Care 
Musical Courier Co. 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Tel. 4292 Murray Hill 


ARTHUR 0 DUNHAM 


BOSTON anasto OPE OPERA COMPANY 


2LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue 

















Chicago, Ill 


BIRDIGE BLYE ‘xi: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED . 





3 
LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 
BARITONE 


Rosa Raisa, Giacomo Rimini, 
Gabrielle Besanzoni, Jean 
Barondess, Luisa Escobar, 
Edward Lankow, Alice Zep 
pilli, and many others, 

BEL CANTO SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Carnegie Hall New York 


EARLE LAROS 


“The Pianist with a Mea , 
wi x pena? 
Management: SHERMAN K. SMITH, 125 W. 86th St., N. ¥ 


Katrin HOFFMANN se 


Home Address: St. Paul. 
ARCHIBALD 
acniienaid 


SESSIONS “<=: 


Organ Recital, Fifth Ave. Pres. Church, Sunday Afterncons 
GST West 1Slet &., N. ¥. Tel. 6674 Morningside. 


§ RUBANNI san 


620 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Canada 


LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
Studio 317 W. Tist St., New York Tel. 1547 Endicott 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
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Fine Arts 
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5251 Penn. 


HAZEL 


GRUPPE 


Concert Pianist 
"] Now in Europe 


MARK OSTER 
Baritone - Vocal Teacher 


Studios: 1426 Kimball Bidg Chicago, i 


F’mMa A. DAMBMANIN] 


iuato, | sone icone a, Ta 1436 “ay gute hw cy 
EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Management: Ella May Smith. 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Onio 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 


Beth Ty Vink’ Aves New. York” 
Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBATI 


Teacher of JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 





























Also teacher at the NEW YORK COLLECE OF MUSIC 
STUDIO: 204 WEST 92nd STREET NEW YORK CiTy 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
D tie readings te musie and esteme sumbers, 








| MARGERY MORRISON 


Coach and Repetiteur 
FONTAINEBLEAU, FRANCE. 


BELLMAN 732% 


Phone 7060 Endicott New York City 
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SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City, 5329 Circle 


STUDIO|? 





W. 16th &., Phone Chelsea unset 


Studio: 61 





AGNES 


BRENNAN 


Pianist and Teacher 
| Artist-Teacher at Marymoant 


College 
Tarrytown-on-the-Hadses, N.Y. 


Studio: 452 Riverside Drive, Sep tor Oh 
Tel, 4720 Cathedra 


E. PLOTNIKOFF ssice imveriai Overs 
H. ROMANOFF vramatic soprane 


Vocal Studio, Voice Training, Coaching. 
all languages. 
Dancing 


“ue EVAN TARASOFF ‘“scci: 


637 ax Ave., New York Telephone 3019 Plaza 











NATIONAL OPERA CLUB oF AMERICA 


KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
America’s Greatest Musical Educational Club 


After June 15 at her summer school of Vocal Music, Point Chautauqua, 


For all infermation apply to the President, 


. ¥. 
1780 Broadway, New Vert 








MUSICAL COURIER 


August 16, 1923 








A. B. Chase 


Piano Co. 


_ Upright and Grand Pianos 








Offices: 20 West 45th Street 


AND 


"Reproducing Player Pianos 


New York City 


Factory: Norwalk, Ohio 











Office and Warerooms: 667 Fifth Avenue 





Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 


New York City 











RIDGELY’S 69th REGT. BAND 


BOOKING TOUR 1923-24 
Now in Camp at Peekskill, N. Y. 
Office: 1503 Third Ave., New York 





HERMAN SPIELTER 


Author of “MANUAL OF eden 


a 
— So Wert Tet St New Cork 
es s 
. { 516 West 180th St,, New York 
Tel. Wadsworth 8760 





J. WARREN Conductor — Coach - Accompanis! 
STUDIOS: 
37 West 72nd Street 
New York 
Phone 2297 Columbus 


H. VV. Maurer 


Specialist in VIOLIN TECHNICS 


Studio: 1425 Broadway, New York C 
Residence: 667 East 179th Street, Bronx, N. Y. 


HAROLD A. LORING 


LECTURE — RECITALS 
American Indian Music 


Assisted by 
A full-bloed Sioux Indian 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Elsa Fischer, ist Violin Lucia Neidhardt, Viola 
Isabel Rausch, 2d Violin | Carolyn Neidhardt, Cello 


Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 

















LEADING ENGLISH 
MUSICAL PAPERS 


A Fith- Ply MUSICAL NEWS & 

or ves latest news 
of the musical aa Subscription 4 Got 
lare a year post free, 


A monthly, “THE sackave” is a thor- 
interesti 


oughly sound and ae ating se 
Ursula’ Greville. Subscription’? dellare’ a 
ywer post free, 


Both are published by 


J. CURWEN & SONS, Ltd. 
24 Berners Street, Londen, W. 1. England 











SHEET MUSIC 
15° a copy 


'U know Paderewski’s “Men- 
uet’’— his masterful composi- 
tion is world famous. But, do 

you know that you can buy it for 
15c—beautifully printed on the best 
of paper—certified to be correct as 
the master wrote it? 
That is the achievement of Century 
Certified Edition Sheet 
Masic — for 15c you can 


like “ Madeigale,”” + 


Trovatore, "’ “Humores- 
Lye “ Barcarolle,”* 
elody in F,”’ “But- 
ferfly,’’ “ Harlekin, 
“Shepherd's Dance,"’ 
“First Tarantelle,’’ 
oan Marche de Con- 
“Il Puritani,"’ “The 
Brock, " “La Scintilla,”’ 
“Mazurka No. 2,.°""The Palms,”’ 


When you buy music, select ae dealer 
who has Century. You'l fod yp be des 


at Se 1 means a low profit for 
him. Insist on Century. If 
your dealer won't supplyyou, 
we will. Catalogue of over 
2,000 classical and standard come 
positions free on request. 
por donter to show 
lartin's _saomantory, 
for the Piano” 


p Ed for >the Violin. 
Y MUSIC 
241 West 4th St., York 


She 8 a ee 














Do You Study Singing? 


Are You Making Progress? 
lf Not, Why? 





Read—“Tax Secazts or Svewcart” 
By J. H, Duval 


And You'll Find Out. 
$2.00 at all Music Dealers and Booksellers 


Published by James T. White, 70 Fifth Ave., 


New York City 











The Best Bargain is Quality— 


‘THe Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its _— 
maker a3 

q Its continuka use ‘te such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability ee : 3 S 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 


THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago +- -+ MAKERS 
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THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Agotian Hai, New Yorx City 
Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 
THE DUO-ART 


Made in Philadelphia Since 1838 


SCHOMACKER PIANO COMPANY 
Schomacker Building, 23rd and Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 
































E.DMUND GRAM 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
and PLAYERS of ARTISTIC 
TONE QUALITY 


Manufactured in Milwaukee, VVis. 


| 1D om 


Bullt by 
CHICKERING | BROTHERS 


Factory and pasar -v Sh cb 
South Park Avenue and East Twenty-third Street 
CHICAGO 
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Maude N. Rea 
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=——AND HIS— 


CONCERT BAND 


VESSELLA aa 


Until October 15th Steel Pier, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Victor and Brunswick Phonograph Records. 
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LONDON FAILS TO ENTHUSE OVER 
THE CONCERTOS OF EDWARD ELGAR 


Marie 


London, August 3.—Several times this season concettos 
by Sir Edward Elgar have been played in London, and I 
have been trying to discover the teason why the Elgar con- 
certos are not accepted with enthtisiasm by the ptiblic. The 
world has gladly accepted Tschaikowsky’s first piano con- 
certo, but will not listen to his second and third piano con- 
certos. Why? These neglected works evidently lack some- 
thing which concertos should have. The same must be 
said of the Elgat concertos. No one éan accuse the com- 
poser of bad workmanship, weak passages, or uniniportant 
themes. Yet as concertos they seem to be almost 4s iti- 
effectiial as Emeérson’s essays wotild 
as dramas. They are very fine essays and 
very poor dtainas. Swinburne and Tenny- 
son, two poets of the first rank in English 
literatiire, failed ignominiously as dramatic 
writers for the stage. Schubert and Schu- 
mann wasted many days of their short 
lives trying to compose operas. Liszt 
wrote a kind of oratorio. Chopin turned 
out a duo concertante for cello. Beethoven 
undertook a gay and festive polonaise. 

Elgar’s violin concerto and cello con- 
certo both seem too long—not that I timed 
them with my watch, but because they do 
not rise in emotional flight and increase 
in brilliancy. They remain too much at 
the level height of a table and without 
dark valleys and cloudcapped peaks. The 
cello concerto was admirably played by 
Beatrice Harrison in Queen’s Hall, and 
as the composer himself conducted I took 
it for granted that the interpretation was 
more or less according to his wishes. The 
violin concerto was played by several very 
eminent artists when it was given to the 
world some years ago, but it is not yet 
in the repertory of the violinists who so 
sorely need new works. 


Marte Novetto Draws A Crown. 


Looking over my notes for the summer 
season which has just closed, I find that 
the pianists are easily at the top of the 
list for numbers and variety. Marie 
Novello had one of the largest audiences 
I have seen this season in Queen's Hall, 
and at the end of her recital the accumu- 
lated flowers, which the ushers had been 
handing up at every opportunity, made the 
place look like a horticultural market. No 
doubt Marie Novello could carry away the 
applause without expense in her memory, 
but what it cost her in cartage to remove 
the fragrant and perishable garden pro- 
duce I cannot imagine. Never having had 
bouquets handed me for my word recitals 
in the Musicat Courter, | am unable to 
say what a floral deluge feels like. 


Some Oruer. PIANISTS. = 


Irene Schaarer, who is to visit the United 
States for the first time early in the com- 
ing year, gave a recital in Winets Hall, 
playing Chopin's minor sonata as her 
most important number, and completely 
captivating her hearers with the etudes, 
in which I think her fine finger work and 
inborn elegance of style are at their best. 

Fanny Davies, an English pianist, whose 
performances I had heard from time to 
time since 1885, when she was fresh from 
the class rooms of Clara Schumann, gave 
a recital in Wigmore Hall which drew a 
large audience. There was a great deal 
of enthusiasm for the mature and sane 
art of this highly .esteemed pianist. At 
the end of the recital I had the pleasure 
of greeting again the editor of Grove’s 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians, J. A. 
Fuller-Maitland, who long ago retired from 
active life as a music ¢ritic in London to write his Life of 
Brahms. Time has dealt very kindly with him and he looks 
surprisingly hale and hearty. Why not? He reads the 
Musica Courier. 

WITTGENSTEIN MAKES IMMEDIATE Success. 

Victor Wittgenstein came over from America, gave one 
recital in Wigmore Hall, gathered in a goodly crop of 
favorable press notices, and passed on to other scenes in 
another land. Several excellent artists have done the same 
during the past season. If their object was to secure press 
notices for use elsewhere some of them have been amply 
rewarded. It seems a pity, however, that so interesting an 
artist as Victor Wittgenstein should not have followed up 
his first success with enough recitals to fix his name more 
firmly in the memory of the London public. Still, an artist 
who plays as well as Victor Wittgenstein is intelligent 
enough to know what he is doing. His program ranged 
from Rameau onlin Brahms, Chopin, Scriabine, Liszt, 
to a very modern American composition, Chinatown, . by 
Emerson Whithorne. 

Anp Stitt More PIanists. 

Charles Naegele likewise came and saw and conquered 

and departed. He fought a victorious battle and left the 
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Photo by Victor Georg. 
well known favorite of the musical comedy stage and the soldiers’ canteen, who has 
signed a contract with R. HB. Johnston for a concert tour under his direction, 
Miss Janis plans to make @ serious concert tour with a 
program that will include imitations, character songs, chansons and costume dances. 
She will have her own company, consisting of a tenor, @ violinist and a pianist. 3 
Four advance appearances will be: August 22, at Lake Placid; August 23, at 2 
Glens Falls; August 24, at Saratoga Springs, and September 2, at Keith's Theater, 


beginning October 15. 


Novello Draws Crowd—Other Pianists—Wittgenstein Successful—Youra Guller Heard—Also the “Lady from 
Louisiana” Pleases—Additional Concerts—High Standard of Pupils—An 
Exceptional 


Violinist 


fruits of victory behind him. His brilliant tone and splendid 
technical skill place him far beyond the routine pianist whose 
name is legion, but the public of no great city is ever com- 
pletely subdued by one recital. A solid reputation is of 
slow growth. The pianists who make money by recitals 
in London have taken several years to acquire their popu- 
larity. 
Youra Gutter! 


Youra Guller, a young woman from the Continent, gave 
two piano recitals during the past season which place her 
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ELSIE JANIS, 


at the very forefront of feminine pianists. According to 
her press notices, she has made excellent impressions in 
France, Spain, Switzerland, Roumania and Italy. She ap- 
pears to have no serious limitations, but I am sure that a 
slender girl must use up more nervous energy than a 
stronger man requires to produce the same volume of tone. 
Very varied programs were intelligently interpreted and 
to all her playing she added the charm of a pleasing per- 
sonality. 
Tue Lapy rrom Louisiana. 


Talking about pleasing personality, however, brings to 
mind the delightful lady from Louisiana, whose name is 
Edna Thomas. She made me feel like the judge in a now 
neglected musical comedy, who, when asked to pass judg- 
ment on a fair delinquent, put his hand on his heart and 
said: “We wish we were a boy again.” Edna Thomas must 
not be called a delinquent. Her art in rendering the folk- 
songs, melodies, and street cries of her native Louisiana 
is unforced and winning. Of course she was rapturously 
applauded. Her very markedly Southern accent added no 
little piquancy to her informal talks to her English audi- 
ences. She wisely followed up her first recital with a 
second. On both occasions she was compelled to lengthen 


her programs with extra numbers. The critics of the dailies 
were very enthusiastic in their praise of Miss Thomas. 
New Visitors. 
Two unusual vocal recitals by two different singers within 
a few days of each other made this season a little unlike 
the usual concert season in London. I refer to the recital 
(Continued on page 32) 


DATES FOR EASTMAN OPERA SCHOOL 
AUDITIONS ANNOUNCED 


Director Rosing Will Visit Philadelphia, Beston, New 
York, Chicago, Cleveland and Rochester—His Plans 
and Aims—American Opera Company 
to Be Formed 
_ Dates for the auditions which Vladimir Rosing will hold 
in various cities for candidates for the twelve scholarships 
offered in the new operatic department of the Eastman 

School of Music are announced as fol 
4 lows: Philadelphia, August 30 and 31; 
: oston, September 4 and 5; New York, 
= September 6, 7 and 8; Chicago, September 
10 and 11; Cleveland, September 12; Roch- 
ester, September 13. 

It was not intended to hold an audition 
in Philadelphia, but so many applications 
have come from that city that it has been 
determined to hold auditions there in addi- 
tion to those held in New York City 

The authorized announcement of Mr. 
Rosing’s plans for this department, and 
for those who are successful in winning 
the scholarships, which include all tuition 
= fees and a yearly allowance of $1,000 for 
living expenses, has stimulated interest 
from young professional singers in this 
enterprise, for the training which Mr. Ros- 
ing has in mind is purposed to make those 
= who receive it able to give a proper dra-. 
= matic performance of opera as well as to 
= sing its music. The logic of this argu- 
ment is this: Opera is drama set to mu- 
sic. It must be performed as drama, with 
its performers realizing in person, in ac- 
tion, costume and all dramatic details the 
requirement of the characters they per- 
sonify; it must create the illusion of real- 
ity which good dramatic performance 
creates. Therefore the primary purpose 
of giving these scholarships is to secure at 
the outset of this enterprise a company of 
finished singers who may be made into a 
company of finished operatic artists. 

What is in prospect at the Eastman 
School of Music under Mr. Rosing’s direc- 
tion is not a school of singing, but a 
school to train expert singers in the arts 
which compose opera and to make them 
expert performers of opera as a type of 
dramatic as well as of musical art. 

Mr. Rosing has said that he desires the 
group composed of scholarship holders to 
work with him theoretically and practi- 
: cally for two years; then if the company 
: which is one of the aims of this project 
is formed, these trained performers of 
opera, according to the new standard of 
production which Mr. Rosing sets, will be 
given contracts as principal members of 
= this company at attractive salaries. 
eS Hundreds of letters of inquiry from all 
= parts of the country have been received at 
© the Eastman School and application blanks 
= sent to the inquirers. From application 
blanks returned a selection has been and is 
being made of candidates io be heard by 
Mr. Rosing in the auditions, the dates and 
places for which are announced. 


= 
= 
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Leviathan Brings Notables 


The S. S. Leviathan, which got in Mon- 
day morning of this week, carried a lot of 











Asbury Park, for the benefit of the local hospital. = prominent persons in the musical world 
A = beside’ .others of importance, , There. was 
i TP Mi Fortune Gallo, chief of ‘the San ‘@arlo 


Opera Company, who gave out the fol- 
lowing statement: “I was successful in obtaining four 
tenors and two baritones worthy to sing with my San 
Carlo company, which opens its New York engagement at 
the Century Theater on September 17, though there is a 
dearth of good singers in Europe. | am now convinced 
that it really isn’t necessary to go abroad for operatic talent. 
Our native output is so good that American artists are 
recognized as among the world’s best. Why, you can find 
scores of them singing in Italy today, the home of operatic 
song. The San Carlo company will consist largely of 
Americans this season. In fact, I believe that it will be 
the most representative American grand opera company that 
has yet appeared on this side of the Atlantic. And our new 
ballet, while directed by Russians who have become natural- 
ized citizens, will contain many Americans.” The new 
singers engaged by Mr. Gallo while abroad are Gaetano 
Tommasini, Galileo Gasparri, Adamo Chiappini, Maurizio 
Dalumi, Mario Basiola and Giulio Fregosi. Si? 

Then there was Sol Hurok, who had seen his two shining 
stars, Chaliapin and Pavlowa, in England and had some 
thing to tell about new artists. He is bringing over Elvira 
Hidalgo, coloratura soprano, who was at the Metropolitan 
several years ago, for opera and concert ; also Lucien Mura- 
(Continued on page 33) 








the ceaseless struggle by violin builders of today to 

produce its equal, has given this fine instrument an 
importance and standing quite apart from its undoubted 
superiority as a musical instrument. In view of the in- 
crease in the number of violin students and the spread of 
the interest exhibited in all that concerns the violin, it is 
of some importance that fine tone and the characteristics 
of fine violins should be understood and recognized when 
heard and seen by those interested. 

Apart from the ordinary “trade” -or factory violin, which 
as a rule may be instantly recognized by its poor or cheap 
appearance and its wretched tone, there are many degrees 
of hand built violins, varying from the crude, hastily con- 
structed instrument to the aristocratic, lovingly built violin, 
which may have taken many months to complete. It does 
not, however, always follow that a finely built fiddle has a 
fine tone, and it must be remembered that fine violin build- 
ing is something above and beyond fine cabinet making. 
Were it otherwise, the Cremona violin would never have 
reached the pinnacle of fame it now occupies, 

The first and most important characteristic of a fine 
violin is fine tone. Without this attribute no violin may 
justly lay claim to the title of a fine violin, and in fact, 
providing it possesses this invaluable charm, much may be 
forgiven in other directions. It is the combination of 
superb tone and highly skilled workmanship which gives 


Ti world wide fame of the Cremona violin, and 





A REAL HOME FOR 
STUDENTS 


MBE: PAPALARDO. the well known 

vocal master and conductor. offers to 
four girl students wishing to study under 
his direction the coming season, the entire 
first floor in his private home. consisting 
of four rooms. kitchen and bath. Porch and 
beautiful grounds. Prospective students 
from out of town will be given particular 
consideration. Application must be made 
at once. References required. Further 
particulars on request. 
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FINE VIOLINS AND THEIR CHARACTERISTICS 


f By Robert Alton 
Copyrighted, 1923, by The Musical Courier Company. 


to the Cremona violin its greatness, though every Cremona 
violin does not possess these attributes. It is to the credit 
of many modern violin builders that they are striving (often 
against long odds) to combine fine workmanship and fine 
tone in their creations, and these are the fiddles which will 
some day be famous. : 

The workmanship of a fine violin is something often 
entirely apart from the question of tone. Fine toned fiddles 
may exhibit nervousness or hesitation in portions of their 
construction; finely built instruments may lack the indis- 
pensable fine quality of tone, and it is notable that few men 
indeed can build a perfect instrument. The work is ex- 
hausting, tedious and lengthy, and the results even with the 
utmost care, are not always certain. So we see there is 
something to be remembered when examining a hand built 
instrument. f f 

A second characteristic of a good fiddle is the quantity of 
wood used in its construction, especially in the belly or 
upper table. Many fine violins are ruined by the thinning 
out of this portion of the instrument. The modern French 
violins are particularly deficient in this respect, and the 
author has now in his possession a beautifully constructed 
French fiddle which is totally ruined owing to this defect, 
which is undoubtedly fatal. The cheek of the belly and 
back are sometimes worked thin, in order to obtain free 
vibration in the new wood, but roundness and quality of 
tone must be sacrificed to obtain this freedom. Moreover, 
such a fiddle will not “wear” well, but will grow steadily 
worse as time goes on. A fiddle with thin, scooped out 
plates, is, no matter what the quality of the workmanship 
may be, useless from the standpoint of a fine instrument. 

The third great attribute of a fine violin is freedom of 
tone. There is no difficulty in producing vibration; the 
instrument does not need driving. A good fiddle will re- 
spond freely the moment the bow is drawn across the 
strings. It must be remembered, however, in this connec- 
tion that correct adjustment plays a very important part 
here, and the best fiddle in existence, if badly adjusted and 
strung, will fail to respond as it should. Consequently, 
in testing a fiddle for freedom of tone, it is important to 
know that the fitting up and adjustment has been well done, 
otherwise it may be the fault of the fitting and not of the 
fiddle, A good violin will vibrate after the bow is taken 
away from the strings altogether, but only if the soundpost 
and bridge are of correct dimensions and finely adjusted, 
and the strings are of good quality and of a thickness and 
caliber suitable to the instrument on which they are placed. 
Many violins in the present day orchestras, otherwise good, 
are badly handicapped, owing to faulty adjustment. As 
fine adjustment of all stringed instruments of the violin 
family is almost an art, only learned by long experience, it 
is the wise violinist who knows that his violin or cello is in 
a condition to do its best, and not crippled by unsuitable 
strings, defective bridge, or badly Poche § soundpost. 

A striking characteristic of fine violins is the varnish. 
It is a matter of fact, proven by long experience, that oil 
varnish is superior to spirit varnish, and many of the latter 
concoctions are more suitable for covering a chair or table 
than entering into the construction of fine musical instru- 
ments. Oil varnish softens, broadens and mellows the tone, 
and improves with wear. Many spirit varnishes are chipped 
off the violin altogether in the course of a few years’ hard 
wear. In fact, a varnish which chips, cracks, wrinkles or 
“flies” is not the correct varnish for a musical instrument 
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of any kind, especially for those of the violin family. The 
examination of any fiddle will speedily show whether oil 
or spirit has been used, owing to the cracks, bare spaces, 
and chipped surface of instruments varnished by the latter 
process, and in new violins, which have not been used at 
all, and are consequently not to be judged by the evidences. 
given by wear, the oil varnish has a mellow, smooth, and 
velvety appearance never exhibited by spirit varnish, which 
is always more or less garish and flinty in appearance. It 
is mainly, or at least in some part, owing to the disappear- 
ance of the old, soft, Cremona varnishes that the modern 
spirit varnished instrument is inferior in quality and sweet- 
ness of tone. 

So far as workmanship only is concerned, the evidence is 
before the examiner of any violin. Finely modelled back 
and belly, without any suspicion of broken or defective 
sweep, perfectly cut and matched, soundholes showing con- 
tinuity of outline, noble and well balanced scroll, faultless 
outline, and neatly inserted purfling, perfectly mitred at all 
the corners—all these characteristics of a fine violin may 
be seen by the careful observer who knows anything at all 
of violin construction. The interior workmanship and fit- 
tings must be consonant with the outside, blocks and linings 
perfectly fitted and finished, surfaces of the inside all over 
finished to a satin smoothness, undisturbed sweeps and 
modelling in keeping with the workmanship of the other 
portions of the instrument, and there must be a nicely cut 
and finished bass-bar and perfectly fitted soundpost, the 
tout ensemble of the violin being as ange as may be ex- 
pected from the exacting nature of the work. 

It will not be long before the fortunate buyer of such an 
instrument will have opportunities of congratulating himself 
upon his acquisition, and, provided he takes care of his 
fiddle, will only prize it more the longer he plays upon 
it, 

EXCELLENT PROGRAM ENDS 
NORMAL SCHOOL SESSION 
AT WEST CHESTER, PA. 


West Chester, Pa., August 4.—It is certainly reassuring 
for the musical outlook of the country to hear a students’ 
concert full of pulsating vitality and perfection of detail, 
such as marked the one given by the choruses, separately 
and combined, and the orchestra of the State Normal 
School. This represents the culmination of the season’s 
work under Hollis Dann, State Director of Music. The 
program opened with the first movement of the Unfinished 
Symphony by Schubert, played by the orchestra with David 

attern conducting. Carrillon, by Bizet, given as an en- 
core, was thoroughly enjoyable. The Lamb and Indian 
Lullaby, by Vogt, and Pippa’s Song, by John E. West, were 
sung by a chorus of 150 women’s voices, with Bruce Carey 
conducting. Another group was presented by the advanced 
women’s chorus of 200 voices, Dr. Dann conducting. These 
numbers were given with exquisite nuance and feeling. 
Hear My Prayer, Mendelssohn, was sung by Gertrude K. 
Schmidt, soprano of the West Chester Normal School, 
who gave it a masterly and sympathetic interpretation in- 
deed. A Song of Victory, by Percy Fletcher, was pre- 
sented by the full chorus of 300 voices and orchestra, Dr. 
Dann conducting. Emitte Spiritum, by Fr. Joseph Schuetky, 
for full chorus a capella was an impressive number. The 
men’s chorus of 150 voices under the direction of John T-. 
Watkins sang several selections with commendable clear- 
ness. Several numbers in a group for the large chorus were 
provided with effective orchestrations for this occasion by 
Oscar Hatch Hawley. M. C. H. 


A Poem to Myra Hess 


The accompanying poem about the popular pianist, Myra 
Hess, was an extemporaneous description written by a phy- 
sician who was present at her Metropolitan concert and who 
had never before heard the artist and does not know her 
personally : 

Your art supreme, compelling, 
The classic strains are telling 
That thrill the listener; 
The melodies resounding, 
With tenderness abounding, 
Enthrall the heart astir. 


The fairy hand caressing. 

Unique and rare the blessing, 
For music’s mysteries; 

This thought distinctly lingers, 

= + kissed your fingers 
efore you touched the keys! 


Sundelius’ Husband Joins Her Abroad 


Gustave Sundelius, husband of the well known Metro- 
politan soprano, Marie Sundelius, joined his wife in 
Sweden on August 14, sailing from America on August 4. 
Mme. Sundelius is now abroad preparing to sing leading 
roles at the Royal Opera in Stockholm on the opening of the 
fall season there. She will also appear in concert and recital 
in the Scandinavian countries before returning to this coun- 
try the middle of October to start a solidly booked concert 
tour lasting until the first of the year. 


Mrs. Lanier Sailing for Home 


Mrs. J. F. D. Lanier, president of the Society of the 
Friends of Music, has cabled from Europe that she is 
sailing: for home this week, a month earlier than planned, 
due to the necessity for her presence here to perfect numer- 
ous details in connection with the American premiére of 
Pfitzner’s Romantic Cantata at Carnegie Hall on October 
15, and the ten regular subscription concerts beginning 
November 11 at Town Hall. 


May Peterson to Open Season in Boston 


May Peterson, who is now abroad enjoying a well earned 
vacation after a strenuous season in concert and recital from 
coast to coast, will return to America in the early fall in 
time to open her season at Symphony Hall, Boston, as soloist 
with the Harmony Male Chorus of that city. In the spring 
she will tour the Northwest again where she is extremely 
popular and in great demand. 


McQuhae Starts Season 


Allen McQuhae, tenor, has already started his concert 
season. On August 7 he was heard at California, Pa.; on 
August 10 at' Harrisonburg, Va., and on August 15, in recital 
at Atlantic Highlands, N. J. 
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Howard Hanson Writes from Rome 


Howard Hanson, first winner in competition of the Ameri- 
can Prix de Rome in music, has sent another one of his 
breezy and newsy letters to the MusicaL Courter. Says 
Mr. Hanson: 

American Academy, Rome, July 10, 1923, 

_ I have enjoyed a pretty strenuous past two months myself and am 
just about ready for a rest. e had a real doube barreled success 
with the concert of American Academy music I conducted with the 
Augusteo orchestra. The orchestra treated me splendidly and gave 
one of th: best programs I have heard them do! The program con- 
sisted of Thompson's Pierrot and Cothurnus, Sowerby’s Ballad, and 
my Nordic Symphony. The Italians were very enthusiastic and it is 
rey encouraging for us to have our music “make gcod” on foreign 
soil. 

My new symbolic poem, North and West, is written for a very 
large orchestra, with the addition of sixteen voices used as _instru- 
ments of the orchestra. They are used entirely for their tone 
quality, like any other instrument, and have no words to sing. It 
is, I feel, the strongest thing 1 have done and wiil have a good many 
performances next season, Mtr. Damrosch will give the first American 
performance and Mr. Coates will give the first performance on this 
side of the waters, in London. 

Have just finished a quartet for Mrs. Coolidge and as this is the 
first time I have had the pr.vilege of writing for her festivals I am 
very happy t» turn my hand to chamber music once more, (I have 
done practically nothing but orchestral stuff for the past six years.) 

I expect to begin my, travels soon, as I am to give a talk to the 
Fontaineb'eau School early in August and from there I will probably 
go to England. 

It is a continued scurce of strength to feel you back of us and 
every time I pick up the Musicat Courier I feel this even more. 
We have still a very hard battle to fight for the recognition of 
American compo.ers and conductors, but we are getting there! 

All best wishes, 

Faithfully yours, 
(S.gned) 


Leschetizky’s Practice Program 


There are various recipes for becoming and remaining 
a piano virtuoso, and what musical notables have to say is 
always illuminating. Florence Trumbull, the brilliant ex- 
ponent of Leschetizky, who for a number of years was one 
of the best known of the Leschetizky “Vorbereiter” in 
Vienna, achieving this enviable position while still a very 
young girl, relates that the master once gave her his system 
of retaining technic. 

“He told me,” Miss Trumbull explains, “that when he 
was a young fellow he never practiced more than two hours 
a day excepting when he was about to play in public, when 
he increased the practice time to three hours.” 

Leschetizky’s daily program while he was still attending 
“Gymnasium” (preparatory school) was: classes from eight 
to one, practicing one hour before going to his classes; 
then he gave two lessons, practiced one hour and returned 
to his classes at four. His evenings he spent in recrea- 
tion. 

This sounds like a rather light program for the young 
ianist in the stages of ‘early technical development, and 
Miss Trumbull advocates from three to five hours daily, 
until the technic is at least pretty well formed. 

In spite of the demands for her teaching time, with talented 
yianists coming from all parts of the country to profit by 
rer wonderful experience, Miss Trumbull is busily planning 
an active concert season. Her Boston recital in the fall 
(the second within the year) will be followed by appear- 
ances in the Central West and West Coast. 

In the tributes of critics here and abroad, such phrases 


Howarp Hanson. 
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abound as “it seemed as though the mighty d’Albert sat 
at the keyboard,” “a pianist of such merit has not been 
heard since Carrefio,” “one of the best artists of our 
epoch,” 


YEATMAN GRIFFITH HAS LARGE 
FOLLOWING IN LOS ANGELES 


Crowded Master Classes Enjoy Benefits of His Splendid 
Teaching 

Los Angeles, Cal., July 18—Before leaving Los Angeles 

for a vacation, the Courter correspondent attended some of 

Yeatman Griffith's master classes and was tremendously 





YEATMAN GRIFFITH, 
taken at Minneapolis where he conducted the first “voice 
clinic” ever held in this country. 


impressed with the simplicity and convincing power with 
which the fundamentals of production were presented to 
the large class of students and the eager acceptance and 
ready grasp with which they were received. No glittering 
theories but facts were presented with such clarity that the 
results were prompt and evident to the dullest observer. 
Mr. Griffith’s classes include many prominent teachers and 
artists, also students from many States. His time was 


7 


booked before he arrived and he is working over hours to 
accommodate the many applications for private lessons. 

A delightful hour was spent with Mrs. Griffith, whose 
charm and enthusiasm and splendid musical and executive 
ability proved again what a power the “successful” man 
in any walk of life finds in the inspiration of his wife. 
From her were elicited the following facts: Yeatman Grif- 
fith began these summer master classes in Italy in 1911, 
continuing, later, in London and The Hague. Since 1915 
he has held them in New York, refusing to leave on account 
of his cosmopolitan clientéle (last year seven countries 
and thirty-nine States were represented). To L. KE. Behy- 
mer belongs the credit of finally persuading him to come 
West. Negotiations are already being made to bring him 
back next summer. He goes to Portland, Oregon, August 
11, where full classes await him. h BS 





Lovette Pupils Busy 

Washington, D. C., August 5.—The Lovette School of 
Music announces the engagement of Zelma Brown as piano 
instructor at the Southwestern University of Texas. Miss 
Brown appeared at numerous recitals last season in Wash- 
ington with great success, and was one of the assistant 
teachers at the school. Miss Brown received her musical 
training at Baylor College, Texas, while T. S. Lovette was 
dean of music there, receiving her graduate and post- 
graduate diploma and acting as assistant to the dean, Among 
out of town teachers who are spending the summer months 
at the Lovette School are Pauline Byrd, from Alabama; 
Bess Marsh Hawkins, of New Mexico, and Bertha Thomp- 
son Nelson, of Texas. Mrs. Nelson, who is also a graduate, 
and post graduate of T. S. Lovette’s, has been engaged to 
take the place of Miss Brown as assistant teacher, She will 
appear in recital in the early fall in Washington, 

FE. Edmund Boyer, tenor, a student of Eva Whitford 
Lovette, and Annie N. Jeffers, student of T. S. Lovette, 
were heard in a broadcasting recital at the Boyer and White 
radio station recently. Mr. Boyer, who has been singing 
at the Metropolitan Presbyterian Church, gave as an offer- 
tory solo, last Sunday, Vanderwater’s The Penitent. He 
has a sympathetic lyric tenor and sings with splendid tone 
placement and breath control, 

Eva Whitford Lovette, mezzo-soprano and head of the 
vocal department of the Lovette School, was the guest soloist 
at the Sixteenth Street Baptist Church last Sunday, her 
selection being The Lord is My Shepherd, by Liddle. E. S. 


Foerster Compositions Played by Orchestra 


A number of Adolph M, Foerster’s compositions have 
been presented this summer by the Leps Symphony Orches- 
tra at Willow Grove Park. On July 31 his Thusnelda was 
programmed, and on August 2 his Faust prelude was 
heard. The prelude had been played previously at these 
concerts and found a ready response from the audience. 
For one of the August 3 programs there were three Foer- 
ster novelties, two of which were given their first perform- 
ance anywhere. These numbers were American Ode, The 
Enchanter’s Dream and Love Visions, the last mentioned 
sung by Vera Curtis, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, 
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earlier issue. 
The Chicago Evening Post, April 4, 1923. 


admirable. 
by the public that he had to add an encore. 


The Chicago Daily News, April 4, 1923. 
and Leschetizky. 


the most worth while. 
audience and added an encore. 





The Chicago Daily Journal, April 4, 1923. 


former with a gentle style. 


of the evening. ani | 
velous technic and musicianship. 


The program delighted. 
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The following notices are in addition to those already printed in an 


Ralph Leopold was excellent, sympathetic in_ feeling, and technically 
He contributed soli for the piano, which were so well received 


Ralph Leopold supplied piano solos by Dohnanyi, Chopin, Rachmaninoff 
Of these, the C Major Rhapsodie by Dohnanyi, was 
They were very well played. 


In a group of piano solos, he proved himself to be a very-agile per- 


The Riverside Press, Riverside, California, March 14, 1923. 


Ralph Leopold as pianist contributed no little part to 
i His piano solos gave opportunity to 
His interpretation of “Humoresque 


by Rachmaninoff was particularly delightful. 


The Morning Star, Merced, California, March 7, 1923. 
Ralph Leopold rendered difficult selections in a manner pleasing. 


The Evening Gazette, Reno, Nevada, March 2, 1923, 


Ralph Leopold captivated his audience. 
shows a dexterous technic, clear phrasing, good tonal coloring, and poetry. 
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This Country and Europe 


The Oakland Tribune, Oakland, California, February 28, 1923. 

Ordinarily mention of an assisting artist is reserved for a compli- 
mentary or other paragraph at the conclusion, but I should like to bring 
Ralph Leopold more prominently into this notice. 
i His numbers gave evidence of a power and technic 
that will fetch him a long way. 


He pleased his *% VEY high order. 


The San Diego Sun, San Diego, California, March 27, 1923. 
The singer was ably assisted by "Ralph Leopold, who gave a group 
of four solo numbers displaying a high type of musicianship. 
to enthusiastic applause he gave two encore numbers. f 
The simplicity of rare art marked the work of both artists, who were 
refreshingly free from eccentric mannerisms. | ( 
program to thirty numbers, and still the audience was far from satisfied. 
A warm welcome will await the charming singer and pianist should 
they make a second appearance in San Diego. 


the enjoyment 
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He responded to encores. 
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LEOPOLD'S 


Tour to the Pacific Coast Has Added Another Wreath to the Laurels Already Received in 


The Nevada State Journal, Reno, Nevada, March 2, 1923. 

Ralph Leopold came in for justly earned applause for his marvelous 
technic in solo, and a new depth of feeling in an encore from Liszt. , 
Mr. Leopold, playing with precision, wonderful facility, and at 
great power, allowed himself show of feeling. 


The Courier Journal, Louisville, Ky., April 5, 1923. 

Mr. Leopold, who is admirable, proved himself an interesting soloist. 
For the modern Dohnanyi Rhapsodie he had vigor and conviction, for the 
Chopin tenderness and delicacy, and he gave the Rachmaninoff “Humor- 


esque” an unmistakable chuckle. 


Aeolian Hall, New York 
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RAVINIA AUDIENCE HEARS SEVEN 
SOLOISTS AT ONE ORCHESTRA CONCERT 


President Eckstein and His Ravinia Company Pay Splendid Tribute to Memory of Late President Harding—L’Elisir 
d’Amore Has First Performance—Other Offerings Attract 


CAVALLERIA AND Secret or SuZANNE, Avucust 5. 

Chicago, August 11,—Florence Easton repeated her won- 
derful performance of Santuzza on Sunday night and the 
star was ably seconded by Morgan Kingston, as Turiddu, 
and Desire Defrere, who appeared for the first time at 
Ravinia as Aifio, a part in which he has often been heard 
at the Auditorium. The performance was beautifully di- 
rected by Papi. 

The second part of the program was given to the first 
performance this season i the Secret of Suzanne, with 
Graziella Pareto re-appearing in the role of the Countess, 
in which she made a big hit last year. Beautifully gowned, 
she looked ravishing to the eye and delighted the ear with 
her song. Pareto's popularity is increasing nightly. She 
is one of the most satisfying singers among the operatic 
stars. Vincente Ballester was the Count, and Paltrinieri 
was the dumb servant. 

Orcuestra Concert, Aucust 6. 

President Eckstein has been lavish in presenting many 
of his stars on symphony night, which occurs weekly, on 
Monday night at Ravinia. This week, no less than seven 
soloists appeared and among them many of the most popular 
artists of the company. Jacques Gordon, first violinist of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, often chosen to pla 
solos on symphony night, has done especially good wor 
this summer and added materially to his big reputation by 
the manner in which he rendered his various solos, On this 
occasion his offering consisted of two movements from the 
Lalo Spanish symphony. So satisfied were his auditors 
that ar encore had to be given, the extra number being the 
Meditation from Thais. The sextet from Lucia and the 
quartet from Rigoletto were sung—the sextet by Josephine 
Lucthese, Marion Telva, Armand Tokatyan, Vincente Bal- 
lester, Louis D’Angelo and Giordano Paltrinieri, and the 
quartet by the first four named, 

Burrerrty, Aucust 7. 

Madame Butterfly was repeated, with Florence Easton re- 
appearing in the title role in which she was so much admired 
at a previous performance. Lauri-Volpi was the Pinkerton 
and Papi conducted. 

L’E.isix p’'Amore, Aucust 8. 

Donizetti’s lovely opera had its first performance this 
season on Wednesday night. Graziella Pareto was the 
Adina, a role in which she gave entire satisfaction. In 
glorious mood, she sang herself into the hearts of her 
audience. Miss Pareto is an artist who will accept advice 
and thus her Adina was a great improvement over her 
previous efforts. She acted the part as though she was 
having as much fun as the public. Tito Schipa, it was 
learned, essayed the role of Nemorino for the first time. 
Vocally, the part cannot be improved upon and histrionic- 
ally there is little to criticise. True, Schipa’s Nemorina 
is not the idiot portrayed by other tenors who have been 
seen in the part in the last decade. He is a rather clever 
boy, of good appearance, wearing fine velvet clothes and 
one that many a girl would “fall for;” thus Adina’s attitude 
was somewhat difficult to understand. Schipa probably 
spent most of his time studying the music, and as yet has 
not had time to dissect the part from the acting side, but 
later, he will find the role one of the best in his diversified 
repertory. He sang superbly. Always impeccable, this 
master of the art of beautiful singing does .not rely solely 
on his gorgeous organ to charm the ear. He knows how to 
modulate his voice so it will please the ear with its varied 
colors. His phrasing should be taken as a model by students. 
His emphatic success was in every respect well deserved. 
Vincente Ballester, a very reliable artist, sang the part of 
Belcourt which seems written too low for his fine baritone 
voice, 

Paolo Ananian was very good as Dulcamara. He sang 
the music with great vigor and big volume of tone and he 
was sufficiently funny to bring laughter from the audience. 
In the role of Gianetta, Philine Falco appeared. Gennaro 
Papi was at the hglm so that the performance was given a 
smooth sailing. Papi's reading of the score was one of the 
big enjoyments of thé evening, as with his men, he brought 
out all the beauties contained in the melodious score. A 
word of praise is also due the chorus—a body of singers 
such as very few grand opera companies can boast of and 
which, since the beginning of the season, though not ac- 
corded space in these columns, has done homogeneously 
good work and on this occasion surpassed any of its previous 
efforts. The Ravinia chorus is unique and is counted as one 
of the big factors in the splendid ensemble of many per- 
formances given this season. 

Tosca, AuGust 9. 

Tosca was repeated with the same cast heard previously 

with the exception of the title role,‘ sung heretofore by 


Florence Easton, but this time entrusted to Elizabeth Reth- 
berg, who sang it for the first time here. 


Memoriar Service, Aucust 10 (Artrernoon). 


President Eckstein had arranged as a fitting tribute to 
the memory of the late President Harding, a memorial serv- 
ice which was attended by the opera guarantors and season 
subscribers of Ravinia, who, according to official reports, 
is estimated this year as close to 5,000. These taxed the 
capacity of the pavilion and all available standing room. 
The gates were opened at two o'clock and the concert started 
promptly at three. All of Ravinia’s stars participated in 
the memorial concert, singing appropriate selections for this 
sad occasion. 

Martua, Aucust 10 (Eveninc). 


A repetition of Martha brought forth once again the star 
quartet heard the previous week, including, in the leads, 
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Graziella Pareto, Tito Schipa, Ina Bourskaya and Virgilio 
Lazzari. 
Fepora, Aucust 11. 
The week ended with the first performance this season 
of Fedora, with Ina Bourskaya in the title role. Review of 
this opera is deferred until the second performance. R. D. 


Gorodnitzky Heard at Hughes Studio 


The series of Friday evening musicales given at the 
studio of Edwin Hughes have created considerable interest 
because of the very fine talent presented. Friday, August 10, 
proved no exception to the rule, when Sascha Gorodnitzky 
was heard in a fine program, which consisted of the Bach- 
Busoni Chaconne, the Schumann sonata in G minor, two 
Brahms intermezzi (op. 116, No. 3 and op. 119, No. 3) and 
a rhapsody (op. 119, No. 4) and a Chopin group—a mazurka, 
Etude Impromptu and the F sharp minor polonaise. Mr. 
Gorodnitzky revealed at the outset a commanding technic, 
power and surety. The Schumann sonata was given with 
fine feeling and appreciation for content. The beautiful 
melody of the andante sang out and there were pleasing 
contrasts of tone and mood throughout. Perhaps the best 
thing Mr. Gorodnitzky did was the Chopin Polonaise, which 
was brilliantly performed, moving in its dash and rhythmic 
force. Besides a facile finger technic, he has remarkable 
flexibility of wrist and ease and endurance in rapid octave 
reevages. Many encores were demanded, among them the 

acDowell Concert Etude, played at great speed, the F 
minor etude of Chaps and Leschetizky’s Jeu des Onde. 
However, the one which particularly pleased the audience 
was a delightfully refreshing little number of himself called 
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Comrie Motion, which really was in the nature of a 
scherzo. 

A large number of guests showed appreciation of this 
young pianist’s splendid talent. : 

The last of the summer series of musicales will be held 
August 17, when three of Mr. Hughes’ pupils will play 
concertos by Brahms, Schumann and Liszt. 
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Manager Strok Says China Is Safe 
Paris, July 13. 
To the MusicaL Courier: 

I shall be much obliged if you will find space in your 
paper for the following letter : 

I believe there is a rumor in the musical papers that 
owing to conditions in China, a certain artist was obliged to 
cancel his tour here, and as I am afraid this rumor may 
affect the artists who are interested in the Far East to 
tour under my direction, I have the pleasure to inform 
that Mr. Fritz Kreisler had a phenomenal success. He 
started his tour in Shanghai on April 24, and in forty days 
he gave twenty-nine concerts, all for sold-out houses. He 
played four times in Shanghai, twice in Tientsin and twice 
in Pekin, and one special concert for the Chinese, which 
was attended by president, ministers, etc. In Japan he gave 
one concert at Seol, two at Kobe, two at Kyota, two at 
Osaka, one at Nagoya, nine concerts at Tokio, and one at 
Simonoseki, 

Mr. Fritz Kreisler left for Europe on June 4, and I 
beg to point out that nothing disturbed his tour. It was a 
success all through. 


Yours ecaene’ | 
(Signed) A. Stroxk, 


Manager for the coming Far East tours of Jascha Heifetz, 
Joseph Schwarz and Josef Hofmann, 


Edna Thomas Commuting on the Leviathan 


Edna Thomas, whose Plantation Programs proved so 
popular here last winter, has, judging by the reports of the 
prem secured an even greater triumph in London where 
rer concerts have become such a success that she has been 
booked as a “special” event for six weeks at the Coliseum, 
where many of the greatest musicians appear. 

In order to fill this engagement, Edna Thomas has to 
return to London after having been in this country only 
three weeks to consummate a series of six engagements at 
Atlantic City booked by the Philadelphia North American 
in the interest of raising money for the Children’s Sani- 
tarium which it sponsors, 

Edna Thomas returned after her debut in London on the 
first trip of the S. S. Leviathan from Europe. She is 
scheduled to sail again on this famous steamer on her next 
trip to Europe and to return on the same boat in November 
after her engagement at the Coliseum. 


Duncan Dancers’ Fall Tour 


The fall bookings of Anna, Lisa and Margo, the Duncan 
Dancers, have been arranged as follows: November 3, 
New York City, Carnegie Hall (debut); Savannah, Rock 
Hill, Birmingham, Washington, Philadelphia, Poughkeepsie, 
Torrington, Northampton, Boston, New York City, Akron, 
Flint, Saginaw, New York City, Wilmington, Baltimore. 
The girls recently appeared in Paris and were called “the 
eternal three graces, the high priestesses of beauty” by Le 
Petit Parisien. They sail for America on October 3 on the 
S. S. Rochambeau. 


Lajos Shuk at Salzburg 


Lajos Shuk, cellist, heard here last season in recital, has 
received most favorable notices from Europe. The fol- 
lowing is taken from the Wiener Neue Freie Presse: 


TEMPORARY MUSIC OF AUSTRIAN COMPOSERS 
On August 9, 1923, on the occasion of the first evening program 
at Salzburg of the I. S. C « the Mairecker-Buxbaum Quartet will 
play the first string quartet by Alexander Zemlinsky, and with the 
composer at the piano, the quintet by E Korngold. In the place 
of Prof, Buxbaum who is making a South American tour with the 
Vienna Philharmonic, the American cellist, Lajos, Shuk, also known 

in Vienna, will play at the request of Prof. Buxbaum himself. 








Philipp Mittell at Lake George 

Philipp Mittell, eminent New York violin pedagogue, is 

conducting a summer class at Lake George. Ralph Silver- 

man, one of his pupils, has been engaged as a member of 

the Cleveland Orchestra, as well as second violinist of the 
Cleveland Quartet. 
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WILLIAM S. BRADY 


Teacher of Singing | 
137 West 86th Street NEW YORK CITY 





Mr. Brady, after two successful seasons as guest 
teacher of singing at the Chicago American 
Conservatory, announces that he has accepted 


an offer to conduct a master class at the Chicago 
Musical College for the summers of 1924-25-26. 





Mr. Brady’s Chicago class has included such 
prominent Chicago singers and teachers as Mabel 
Sharp Herdien, Rose Lutiger Gannon, Elaine 
De Sellem, Margaret Lester, Louise Hattstaedt 
Winter and Marie Zendt. 


The Chicago Civic Opera 


has engaged for principal contralto roles, Mr. Brady’s pupil, 
|- soe eset!) KATHRYN’ MEISE, 


Mr. Brady sailed July 28th with: 
his travel study class for Europe 


His New York studio reopens September 26th 
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Cincinnati Conservatory’s Fifty-Seventh 
Year Book 


It says something for the stability of an institution when 
it is in a position to issue its fifty-seventh annual announce- 
ment, and it is the fifty-seventh annual announcement that 
has just come from the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
an institution which is purely national in its character. The 
booklet is attractive in itself, and what it has to say is of 
great interest. The Cincinnati Conservatory, founded by 
Clara Baur, and under the direction of Bertha Baur, has 
one of the strongest faculties in the country, with such 
names as Dan Beddoe, John A. Hoffmann, Dr. Edgar 
Stillman Kelley, Mr, and Mrs. Thomas James Kelly, Mar- 
guerite Melville Liszniewska, Dr. Karol Liszniewski, Ralph 
Lyford, Berta Gardini Reiner, Jean Ten Have, Marcian 
Thalberg, Jean Verd, and many others of prominence. Mrs. 
Reiner, wife of the conductor of the Cincinnati Orchestra, 
is an interesting addition to the vocal faculty this year. 
daughter of Etelka Gerster, she belongs in the singing 
world by right of inheritance, and will teach “Bel Canto.” 

The pliant of the conservatory is a splendid one, as the 
illustrations show, and it offers instruction in every possible 
branch of music, including a thoroughly equipped operatic 
department. There is even a special department for teaching 
music to the blind. 

The conservatory is affiliated with the University of Cin- 
cinnati and has the right to grant degrees of Bachelor, 
Master and Doctor of Music. Its splendid record speaks 
for itself. Its success has been unique. 


Ethel Pyne Delights East Gloucester 


On July 26, at the Hawthorne Inn Casino, East Gloucester, 
Mass., Ethel] Pyne, soprano, gave a concert which offered 
much pleasure to those who heard her. Her program was 
an interesting one, including Delbruck’s Un doux lien, 
Thome’s Sonnet d'amour, and other numbers by Hahn, 
MacMurphey, Bohm, Schumann, Grieg and Leoncavallo. 
Following’ Il est doux, I] est bon, from Massenet’s Hero 
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diade, she offered a group of English selections which com- 
~~ MacMurphey’s Love’s Wooing, Rile’s the Sea Hath 
ts Pearls, Logan’s Pale Moon, Cadman’s Love Like the 
Dawn, and Whelpley’s The Nightingale Has a Lyre of Gold. 
Grace Horne accompanied her at the piano. 

Miss Pyne was also assisted by Helen Capel, pianist, who 
offered two selections, one by Santoliquido and Valso 
Humoresque, by Stojowski. 


Haywood Conaiuiies Successful Summer 
Session 


The special summer session at the Frederick H. Hay- 
wood Vocal Studios which lasted for four weeks—from 
July 2—offered much of interest and value to the large 
enrollment of teachers. Aside from the regular course of 
study, which was made up of twenty class periods for each 
individual, as well as private lessons, three evening pro- 
grams were given on Thursday of each week. 

July 12 a demonstration of the Universal Song course 
was given by the regular student classes of the organization, 
and Prof, Osbourne McConathy, of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity, was guest of honor. July 19, Mrs, Haywood gave 
a lecture on phenomenal voices, and his artist pupil, Jeanne 
Van Etten, coloratura soprano, demonstrated the possibili- 
ties of the voice of unusual range (of which she has com- 
plete control and use) to the C in altissimo. Mr. Haywood 
laid much stress upon the fact that he did not consider the 
long range voice to be in any sense a freak of nature, but 
rather something which might be more genera'ly found than 
is usually expected. 

On the evening of July 26 a reception was held and an 
excellent program rendered by the following teachers: 
Olive Emerson, soprano, St. Paul, Minn.; J. Oscar Miller, 
baritone, Greenville, S, C.; Florence Summerhays, soprano, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Edna Walgrove Wilson, contralto, 
Montgomery, Ala., and Frank Slater, tenor, of New York 
City. The program was concluded by Leontine DeAhna, 
contralto, of the Bessie Tift College, Forsyth, Ga., who 
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read a paper on the German Lieder and the German com- 
posers. Miss DeAhna finished her very instructive talk by 
singing songs of Brahms, Wolf and Strauss. 

After a three days’ rest at Asheville, N. C., Mr. Haywood 
took up his work as a guest teacher, with a class of 
students at the University of Asheville, for a session of 
four weeks, beginning August 1 


Tokatyan Continues to Enjoy Favor at Ravinia 


As the Ravinia Park season progresses it brings various 
opportunities for the younger artists to show what they 
can do in different roles. Recently Armand Tokatyan was 
entrusted with the role of Pinkerton in Madame Butterfly, 
the title one being sung by Elizabeth Rethberg, and in it 
the young Metropolitan tenor scored the greatest success 
thus far this season. The work that he has been doing at. 





ARMAND TOKATYAN 


the Chicago resort gives promise of what he will do at the 
Metropolitan during his second season there, providing he 
is given the opportunity. 

Following are some excerpts from the reports of the 
Chicago critics: 

At the end of the first act, after Mme. Rethberg and Mr. Tokatyan 
had sung the duet as this writer has never heard it sung before 
there was an outburst of handclapping that came like a roar of 
thunder, 

It was prolonged and insistent and the artists were called to the 
stage time and again. There were shouts of “Bravo” and the stamp- 
ing of feet was added to the din through which the audience voiced 
its approval. Men and women stood up in their seats and shouted. 

Armand Tokatyan sang the role of Pinkerton last night for the 
first time in hs career, and he was as much at home in the role as 
though he had been singing it all his life, It fits his voice to a nicety 
and he made much of it. He was also in the picture, something that 
comes rather as a surprise after seeing a long line of Pinkertons 
who cannot disguise their Latinity, r. Tokatyan’s voice is of 
splendid quality. We learned this when first we heard him as 

uriddu in Cayalleria, and last night it had a liquid smoothness that 
was lacking before. He should go far in this role, and it is one that 
will no doubt be a valuable addition to his repertory.—Chicago Journal 
of Commerce, July 20, 1923. 

As for me, I sat absolutely subjugated by the charm, witchery and 
flawless singing of Elizabeth Rethberg as Butterfly, and the equally 
wonderful art of Armand Tokatyan, whom I heard last night for the 
first time. 

The voice of this young artist is to me one of matchless beauty, 
lending itself obediently to every mood, and losing none of its 
lusciousness when he pours forth the most passionate of love utter- 
ances. Added to this, Mr. Tokatyan has a stage presence of striking 
and sympathetic allurement and is a stage lover sec6nd to none,— 
Mr. okatyan seemed like an idyll—Herman Devries, Chicago 
Evening American, July 20, 1923, 

Tokatyan was an impetuous naval lieutenant. His B flat aloft soars 
with perfect ease, and would indeed be out of place in the finest 
navy afloat, The tenor is young and he is gifted, and the pleasure 
of heari: him sing is uninterrupted by regrets.—Chicago Daily 
Journal, ty 20, 1923. 


Baldwin the New Mendelssohn Club Conductor 


Ralph L. Baldwin, director of music in the public schools 
of Hartford, Conn., has been elected the new conductor of 
the Mendelssohn Glee Club of New York. Mr. Baldwin 
has had long experience as a choral conductor, having been 
leader of the Northampton (Mass.) Vocal Club for ten 

ears and of the Hartford Choral Club for sixteen years. 
ith the Mendelssohn, he succeeds the late Nelson Coffin, 
who died suddenly last winter. 


Bachaus Plans for Next Season 


‘Bachaus ‘will his first appearance in America next 
season on Jafiuary 16 with the Philharmonic Orchestra. Mr. 
Bachaus’ tour extends from that date until the middle of 
April, for European engagements before and after this 
interval make it impossible for him to be in this country for 
a longer period in the coming season. 


Bori in Demand for Concert 


So great have been the demands for Lucrezia Bori’s ap- 
pearance’ in concert that she will return to this country 
earlier than she had expected. Miss Bori will arrive here 
in September, and will start immediately on a concert tour 
which will keep her occupied until the opening of the Metro- 
politan Opera season. 


John Matthews Renews Contract with Selwitz 


John Matthews, tenor, again will be under the manage- 
ment of Samuel D. Selwitz, of Chicago, for the coming 
season. Mr. Matthews is spending his vacation in New- 
port, Boston and Atlantic City, 
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NO NEED OF LICENSING VOCAL 
TEACHERS 
An Analogical Fable 
By E. WARREN SHAW 











Once upon a time there was a man who thought he would 
like to become a florist and a flower culturist because he liked 
and admired flowers and because there was much profit in 
the business. 

He built a magnificent hothouse with variegated colored 

lass and prepared much soil and bought many seeds which 

rere But unfortunately he had not taken the trouble 

d out how to regulate the heat, nor how much or how 

little to.water his plants, and so his first crop burned and 

withered, or the seed became water logged and never de- 
veloped even into sprigs. 

So: being a man of great perspicacity he purchased sundry 
plants fully grown and developed, and after pruning them, 
an operatioti which required little skill or experience, he 
offered these plants as his own product and from their sale 
he greatly profited 

Yet was he ambitious and not satisfied. He must in truth 
create and develop something himself. So he said, “I will 
specialize in sweet peas and verbenas, there being mueh 
more profit in these products and there being much more 
demand for the same, 

Then forthwith, persuaded that he would prove to be a 
flower specialist of great merit, notwithstanding that he had 
had disastrous experience in ordinary flower culture, he sent 
his little boy to purchase the necessary seed. When the 
seeds arrived he planted them, labeling the flower beds, but 
not knowing much about seeds, he did not question but that 
they were such as he had ordered. 

Now unfortunately, owing to some misunderstanding be- 
tween the little boy and the merchant at the time of the 
purchase of the seed, the fruitage from the planting did 
not appear as was expected, for in place of sweet peas and 
verbenas there appeared in luxuriant profusion vast crops 
of peas and beans. 

ow the flower culturist had fifty orders for sweet peas 
and verbenas and he, not even knowing beans from peas 
or verbenas from sweet peas, delivered them in good faith, 
and, marvellous to relate, they were received and paid for 
as such, for those who had ordered thought that these plants 
which were délivered were merely improved varieties of 
verbenas and sweet peas of which they now became the 
proud possessors. 

Of course there was ultimately a great awakening, for 
it chanced that some of their friends knew the difference and 
exposed them to ridicule or pity according to the kindness of 
their hearts—And the flower culturist had a license. 

Moral—Be sure that your vocal teacher knows good tones 
from bad tones and good singing from bad singing, for out 
in the audience you may find some who do. If your vocal 
teacher can illustrate you are doubly secure. 





Alice Gentle Having Real Vacation 

Alice Gentle is having her first real vacation in several 
seasons, and the greater part of it she is spending in New 
York midst the comforts of her new home in Greenwich 
Village. Week-ends she and her husband, Jacob Proebstel, 
go off in their snug, high-powered Hudson, sometimes up 
to Westchester County and then again down to visit friends 
on Long Island. The latter part of this month, however, 
they will motor up to Maine for several weeks. 

When the writer visited the Gentle-Proebstel home one 
recent Saturday, she found a very happy Alice Gentle, who 
despite the heavy season that she had had, is none the worse 
for it, either in looks or spirits. As a matter of record, 
after singing last summer at Ravinia Park, Miss Gentle 
opened the 1922-23 season with the Scotti Grand Opera 
Company on its fall tour, after which she filled numerous 
coneert dates, journeyed down to Mexico for a most suc- 
cessful operatic engagement, and then filled some more con- 
cert dates. 

Next season looms up even now as a very busy one, for 
her manager, Catharine Bamman, has booked her through- 
out the country in recitals, and negotiations are going on 
for her appearance in opera. As announced recently, a 
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feature of her concerts next season will be arias, in cos- 
tume, from Carmen, a role in which she has become quite 
famous. 

It is indeed gratifying to see the development of this 
American artist within the last couple of seasons. Through 
her own hard work and untiring efforts, Alice Gentle has 
forged ahead, achieving one signal success after another, 
until today the name of Alice Gentle is associated simul- 
taneously with success and complete artistic satisfaction. 
She is the type of an artist in which the local manager de- 
lights, whether it be in a large city or one that is struggling 
to develop a concert course. 


Tofi Trabilsee Studio Notes 


On July 26, the professional and advanced pupils of the 
Trabilsee Vocal Studio, accompanied by Mr. Frabilsee, en- 
joyed a day's outing at Long Beach, L. lL. The day was 
spent in bathing and playing various games on the beach, 
but the surprise came towards evening when Mr. Trabilsee 
staged a miniature concert on the beach, in which a large 
number took part. The singers were accompanied on the 
banjo by James K, Young, formerly leading tenor with the 
Washington Opera Company, and now with the Ziegfeld 
Follies, and it was largely through the efforts of Mr, Young 
and the very pleasing assistance of Mr. Trabilsee that the 
day was made so enjoyable. 

Jack Bauer, tenor, a pupil of Mr. Trabilsee, sang the 
new numbers—The Kingdom Within Your Eyes and Victor 
Herbert’s A Kiss in the Dark—at the Palace Theater, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., pleasing the audience so with his splendid ren- 


dition that he was compelled to respond with several en- 


cores. 

Another Trabilsee pupil, Philip Mitchell, baritone, recently 
sang at the Church of the Messiah with much success. He 
has been engaged for a return appearance there in the fall. 
Both these pupils show by their beauty and ease in singing 


pupils; also why so many of the Trabilsee pupils become 
successful on Broadway and why there is a demand for 
Mr. Trabilsee’s pupils from many of the theatrical agents 


Ridgely at Peekskill 


Clifford E. Ridgely postponed his concert in Yorkville’s 
beautiful East River Park from August 9 to August 16 
in respect to the memory of our late President. He is in 
camp at Peekskill with the “Famous 69th Regiment,” of 
which he has been bandmaster for six years. The regiment 
is proud of its bandmaster and is contributing a concert to 
the inmates at Sing Sing and another to the citizens of 
Peekskill as an appreciation of courtesy to the officers and 
men of the organization. Colonel John J, Phelan has granted 
leave of absence to Bandmaster Ridgely to conduct his 
Ridgely Band concert in Carl Schurz Park, August 16 and 
August 23. 


A Gray-Lhevinne Holiday 

Mme. Gray-Lhevinne, the ever increasingly popular violin 
ist, was, joined in Boston on July 14 by her onell son and 
her father and mother, who came on from California to 
take a motor trip of six weeks. 

The artist and her family drove through the Berkshires, 
White Mountains, Green Mountains, over the Mohawk Trail. 
through part of Vermont, New Hampshire, the Maine Lakes 
New Brunswick, Canada, Nova Scotia and Quebec 


Morgana Scranton’s “Favorite Soprano” 


In a letter confirming Nina Morgana’s engagement for 
a concert in Scranton in January, Chauncey Hand, manager 
of the Keystone Concert Circuit of Pennsylvania, writes 
“T will look forward with pleasure to presenting ‘Scranton’s 
favorite soprano,’ and I am sure that it will be a successful 
evening for all concerned.” Miss Morgana’s Scranton ap 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 








(Publication Dept., Haywood Institute of Universal Song, New York) 


Sieber’s Forty Eight-Measure Vocalises 

The Haywood Institute of Universal Song has recently 
issued its own edition of Ferdinand Sieber’s Eight-Measure 
Vocalises, selected from op. 92 and op. 93. They are 
specially graded for use in Mr. Haywood’s voice culture 
classes, but also of equal use to the independent vocal stu- 
dent. 


These well known and valuable vocalises are of special 


value in the present edition because they have been fitted, 
not with words, but with appropriate syllables, introducing 
the various vowels with a special view to bringing about 


correct placement of tone; and they have all been carefully 
edited and provided with simplified accompaniments by Emil 
Polak. The volumes are thought of as a bridge between 
mechanical vocal exercises and the beginning of song sing- 
ing. Best of all, they are thoroughly tuneful in themselves 
and not that type of vocalise which too often bores the stu- 
dent. On the contrary they attract him. It is an excellent 
book for supplementary work in any vocal studio, H. O, O. 


(Carl Fischer, New York) 
Minuetto, Berceuse Naive, Sur l’Eau, Danse 
Rustique, Danse Orientale. 


Compositions for Piano, by Roger Clerbois 

[hese compositions are of various grades of difficulty, 
from quite easy to quite difficult. One feels that the com- 
poser has not concerned himself with technical considerations, 
but has rather written what came to him, designing his 
music dey to express his thoughts in their proper frame and 
adequate development. In this he has succeeded in more 
than the average degree. He possesses real ideas, and a 
certain individual and pleasant turn of phrase that is sym- 
Pianists will like this music, the work of a com- 


pathetic. 
real talent, and certain formal liberties will be 


poser ol 
forgiven 


Joli Blevet (Valse for piano, or violin and 
piano) 
By Jessie L. Deppen 


When royalty statements are due, the composer of this 
popular and pleasing number is destined to get one that will 
encourage her to write more and still more of the same or 


It is plain music. Nothing high 


similar sort of pieces. 
and mighty about it, Not at all modernistic. Just plain 
music, And, Oh! what a relief to the harassed reviewer, 


whose lot it is to wade through discords followed by dis- 
sonances, with never a tune to hang a thread upon. Just 
plain, pretty, graceful music, and therefore, since the world 
at large is far from having arrived at any love for modern- 
istic madness, a piece that will be liked by everybody, and 
will give pleasure to a whole lot of highbrows who will, 
however, be careful not to acknowledge their liking for it, 
jazz being the only type of popular music they can stomach. 

It remains to be added that the violin arrangememnt is 
good, not overly difficult, but effective and playable. 


(Bote & Bock, Berlin) 


Second Sonata for Piano, Op. 24 
By Carlos Chavez Ramirez 

This work, dedicated to Ignaz Friedman, is worthy of 
that artist's transcendental technical powers, and should 
prove of interest, played as he would play it, although, truth 
to tell, it does not impress the reviewer as being greatly 
inspired, Rhythmically, the composer shows that he has 
ideas and that he realizes the necessity of saying something 
in a coherent and definite manner. But, alas! like so many 
moderns, he wanders about among the tonalities in a man- 
ner that tends to destroy whatever motive his inventiveness 
may originally have brought to his mind. Yet he evidently 
has the right ideal, the ideal of beauty, not ugliness nor 
grotesqueness. He is no futurist. And to céndemn his mu- 
sic for ts wealth of wandering harmony would surely be 
out of place in these days of wandering harmonies, where 
the tonalist is considered reactionary. 

\s to the form of the work, it is what the composer 
calls it, a sonata. It opens with an allegro doloroso, which 


MUSICAL COURIER 


leads without break to the second movement, andante, while 
the finale, molto inquieto, is a separate movement, the best 
of the three. The opening theme of this movement is 
really magnificent, and offers almost unlimited scope of 
opportunity to the powerful pianist. It is powerfully de- 
veloped and leads to a large close. Thus one movement 
alone makes the sonata worth while. 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 


Teaching Material (Piano) 
Synthetic Exercises 
By Eustace Bond Rice 
All teachers who are familiar with these exercises know 
of their value. The method has become exceedingly popular 
of late, so this present volume, belonging to Schirmer’s 
Scholastic Series, makes it possible for all who are interested 
to obtain the exercises in concrete form. Published with 
English and Spanish explanatory notes. There are four- 
teen synthetic exercises, s.ngle hand for the piano, for tone- 
balance, hand extension, counter rhythms and finger inde- 
pendence. Of educational value. 


Boston) 


Book II 


(The Arthur P. Schmidt Co., 
Sixteen Technical Etudes. 


By Moritz Moszkowski 


A new edition of this well-known volume belonging to 
Schmidt's Educational Series. The other volume, A Techni- 
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cal Course for the Piano, by Moszkowski, has been com- 
mented upon various times in this column so the present 
one needs no introduction to our teachers. The same grace- 
ful treatment of salon music by this musician is manifest in 
his exercises. They are brilliant and more often tuneful, 

taking away the tediousness of dry practice. 

(Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago) 

Skip and Rhythmical Activities 

By Dora I. Buckingham 
Twenty-five short and practical rhythms for kindergarten 
children, with complete explanatory notes for the teacher. 
The composer has written these for the teacher who is 
beginning work with very young children. She has com- 
piled this volume after many years of practical experience 
and first hand knowledge through working with kiddies. 
She has also made a list of other short pieces to augment 
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her own. 
idea is not_novel, but it is presented in a sane and interest- 


ing way. For all children’s schools, both public and private. 
(Century Music Publishing Co., New York, Certified Edition) 


Piano Pieces—First Grade 


THE CHILDREN’S DELIGHT.—A set of six pretty 
and easy pieces without octaves. Carefully phrased and 
fingered. Published with large notes which delight the 
children. The set is by M. Greenwald. The titles are: 
Pretty Starlight (gavotte), Pretty Dewdrops (mazurka), 
Pretty Sunshine (waltz), Pretty Moonbeams (march), 
Pretty Rainbow (reverie), and Pretty Butterflies (rondo). 
Published separately. 

A HAPPY SIX.—A set of six very easy pieces with 
treble clef in both hands. By M. Greenwald. Published 
separately and with extra large notes. 

WOODLAND ECHOES SERIES.—By Franz Schiller. 
Publ'shed separately. The titles are: Peacock, Swallow, 
Blackbird, Snowbird and Robin Redbreast. M. J. 





FROM THE PUBLISHERS 





White-Smith Publishing Company, Boston, Mass. 
Henry Hadiey’s newest song, Since You Have Gone, has 
been included in numerous. recital programs recently. One 
in particular which was brought to our notice was that of 
Mary Mellish, of the Metropolitan Opera Company. During 
her recent recitals in Montreal, Toronto and Pittsburgh, 
Miss Mellish gave it a prominent ‘place i in her English group. 


White-Smith Publishing Company, Boston, Mass. 

The Woman of Sychar, a new sacred cantata, by R. S 
Stoughton, recently published, has made such a favorable 
impression on choirmasters throughout the country that the 

publishers are in constant receipt of letters from eminent 
musicians who are using this choral work. Since the number 
first appeared on the market, it has made a decided im- 
pression. The following letter speaks for itself: 

Worcester, Mass. 

One of the most eer and satisfactory sacred cantatas issued 
recently. I commend it to all choral directors for their considera- 
tion, In e PB sd it is a remarkable work, and weil .worthy of pro- 
duction. ed) Watrer Macnuson, Organist and Choirmaster, 
Old South re urch, 

This was culled from the Pittsburgh Post and is Harvey 
B. Gaul‘s impression : 

Here is a work that has many spe ts. In idiom 
it is modern, which does not mean ‘that it doesn’t sing well, but that 
the coloring of the organ accompaniment has many highly spiced 
and piquant phrases. e work is replete with superb arias and 
the chorus writing is such as will appeal not only to a quartet but 
to a chorus. Stoughton has caught the spirit of his text and mirrored 
it in every bar. ecitatives, a capella choruses and leads all show 
the craft of a man who understands the rhythm of words. I cannot 
commend this cantata too highly, Order it for yourself, 


J. Fischer & Brother, New York 


Lily Strickland’s Morning on the Ze Bayou was a featured 
number on the recital program of Ethelynde Smith. The 
following list of recitals by Miss Smith included the Strick- 
land song: William, Ariz.; Mitchell, S. D. (Dakota Wes- 
leyan University School of Music); Pullman, Wash. (State 
College of Washington) ; Hickory, N. C. (Hickory Music 
Club) ; Houghton, Mich. (St. Cecilia Club) ; Cheney, Wash. 
(State Normal School) ; Northfield, Minn. (Carleton Col- 





lege); Aberdeen, Wash. (First Methodist Episcopal 
Church) ; Manitowoc, Wis.; Milwaukee, Wis. (Rotary Con- 
ference) ; Greenville, N. C. (East Carolina Teachers’ Col- 


lege) ; Chapel Hill, N. C. (University of North Carolina), 
and Gettysburg Artists’ Course, 


Harms, Inc., New York 


No song has been published in years which is so universally 
taught as Openshaw’s ballad, Love Sends a Little Gift of 
Roses. The following letter speaks for itself: “All m 
pupils are using Love Sends a Little Gift of Roses wit 
great success. At a recent concert in Arverne one of my 
pupils had to sing the number twice. I consider it ver 
musical and very charming. Yours very truly, (signed 
Marcia Sumelska.” 


These are found at the end of the book. The 
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VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
SUMMER MASTER CLASSES June 25—August 25 


Studio: 25 weer 86th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
hone: 8107 Schuyler. 





Only one manuscript has been received in the W. A. Clark, 
Jr., $1,000 competition for an orchestral work. 

Edgar Stillman Kelley’s Alice in Wonderland was scheduled 
for production at the Cincinnati Zoo, August 1 

Daniel Mayer has been presented at the English court for 
something like the eleventh time. 

A bust of Roosevelt, inspired by music, was presented 
to the public schools of Mount Vernon. 

The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music has just issued its 
fifty-seventh year ; 

Ralph L. Baldwin succeeds the late Nelson P. Coffin as con- 
ductor of the Mendelssohn Glee Club of New York. 
Frieda Klink is at Schroon Lake, N. Y., assisting and 

studying with Oscar Seagle. 
Alice Gentle is having her first real vacation in several 
seasons. 
Rosa Ponselle has recorded Rachem for the Columbia. 
Dusolina Giannini will open the concert course of the 
Wednesday Afternoon Musical Club of Bridgeport. 
Harriet Van Emden sailed on August 7 for another Euro- 
pean concert tour. 

The Letz Quartet has added Anderson, S. C., and Hollidays- 
burg, Pa., to its list of engagements for 1923-24. 

Leginska has been engaged to play under the baton of Sir 
Henry Wood at Queen’s Hall, London, September 8. 

Louis Ganne, composer of high grade popular music, died 
in Paris last month. 

William Wade Hinshaw will add Don Pasquale to his list 
of operatic attractions for next season. 

Gigli was given an ovation at a benefit concert at the Poli- 
teama, Naples. 

Harold Hurlbut’s master classes in Los Angeles and Seattle 


were so successful that he has been reéngaged for double 
time in each city next season. 

Calvé still possesses the power to thrill her audiences. 

Esperanza Garrigue has been vacationing at Woo“s Hole, 
Mass., and is now at Point Pleasant. 

The Art Publication Society of St. Louis is gi' ing valuable 
aid to the piano teachers affiliated with «ct. 
Mrs. William Edwards has been elected to the board of 
directors of the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra. 
There is an interesting analogical fable by E. Warren Shaw 
on page 11, 

Emil Baré has been added to the faculty of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music. 

The Chicago Apollo Club will begin its fifty-first season on 
November 12. 

Katharine Goodson, after six years’ absence, will tour this 
country next season. 

Kathryn Meisle will sing at the forthcoming Reading Music 
Festival. 

Moriz Rosenthal has been engaged for four appearances 
with the Boston Symphony next season. 

Leon Rains will celebrate his fortieth anniversary as a 
singer on August 27, 

Alma Simpson was one of the first American singers to 
introduce American songs in Italy. 

The dates for the Eastman Opera Sclfool auditions are 
announced on page 5 of this issue. 

The Cleveland Orpheus Choir won first prize at the Na- 
tional Welsh Eisteddfod held at Mold, Wales. 

Elinor Marlo, pupil of Estelle Liebling, will tour to the 
coast in concert next season. 

Delia Valeri will again teach at the American Conservatory 
in Chicago next summer. G. 








STADIUM CONCERTS 





Estelle Liebling was the attraction of the Tuesday evening 
concert at the Stadium, there being a good sized audience 
on hand despite the bad weather, Miss Liebling, in fine 
voice, was heard in two numbers—the aria, Non so piu, from 
Figaro (Mozart), and O Beaux Reves from Saint-Saéns’ 
Etienne Marcel. She is too well known an artist to need 
a detailed account of her qualifications at this time. Pos- 
sessed of a voice of ample range and most pleasing quality, 
she rendered her numbers with her usual admirable style and 
telling effect. The audience, responding to her efforts, re- 
warded her with much applause, 

A program properly observing the national day.of mourn- 
ing for Warren G, Harding replaced the one announced 
for Friday night, which was given, instead, on Thursday. 
Interest centered about the appearance of Elizabeth Bonner, 
contralto, who competed for this honor and was the only 
vocal applicant chosen; and the performance of the Suite 
Araucana, by Nino Marcelli, which shared first place in the 
Stadium competition with the interludes by Max Kidder. 

Mr. Marcelli, who is now active in the musical life in 
San Francisco, was born in Rome and spent many of his 
early years in Chili. The tradition of the Araucanian Indians 
—their pantheistic mysticism and  sun-worship, _ their 
struggles with invading foes which never conquered them— 
made up the program for the suite. It is dangerous business 
to prescribe oneself such an interesting program, it is so 
hard to live up to. As a whole the composition lacked one 
characteristic face. There were many interesting sections 
full of harmonic and rhythmic interest. A rather lukewarm 
French idiom was stirred-in with a manner one felt might 
develop into something virile and original, if only a sense 
of discrimination might be used, too. The third movement, 
which depicted the celebration of a victory, was the best of 
the lot—strongly individual and full of primitive atmosphere. 
The second themes of all the movements were unworthy of 
their predecessors, and the second and last movements might 
have been intended to outline the mood of a three hour 
Puritan church service, rather than aboriginal sun-worship. 

Miss Bonner’s voice is large and her rich tones are capable 
of taking on much color. The Orpheus aria was well liked 
by the large audience, and her encore from Mignon dis- 
played taste and imagination. Her later appearance was 
also encored. Wagner's Magic Fire Music, Tschaikowsky’s 
Italian Caprice and Smetana’s Bartered Bride were the 
orchestral numbers. 

Cantor Herschman was the soloist on August 6, and on 
August 8 Bruno Lebate was heard. 

The largest crowd of the season attended the memorial 
concert on Friday night. A brief eulogy was given by 
Walter W. Price, one of the directors of the Philharmonic, 
which was followed by the Star Spangled Banner, Anna 
Case sang Mr. Harding's favorite hymn, Lead Kindly Light, 
and the Bach-Gounod Ave Maria. Her performance was 
marked with appropriate dignity and was approved. The 
third symphony by Beethoven, “in memory of a great man,’ 
was the orchestral contribution, A picture of the late Chief 
Executive was on the cover of the special programs and the 
orchestral stand was draped in mourning. 

Cornelius Van Vliet, cellist, was the soloist at the Stadium 
concert for the second time this season, Sunday evening, 
August 12, playing. two movements of the Haydn D major 
concerto. The cello is not a particularly effective instrument 
for outdoor concerts but Mr. Van Vliet made the utmost 
possible out of the concerto, playing with his accustomed 
rounded technic and with thorough mastery of style. A 
quantity of applause followed every number and there was 
an encore demanded. 


Carl Flesch to Play with Orchestras 

Carl Flesch, violinist, wHo returns next winter after an 
absence of nearly a decade, has been engaged as soloist by 
the Philadelphia, Philharmonic, Cincinnati and Boston sym- 
phony orchestras. 

Musical People at Marienbad 

Georgio Polacco, his wife, Edith Mason Polacco, and 

Marguerite D’Alvarez, all spent the early part of August at 





Marienbad, taking the waters. Other musical people there 
are Alys Lorraine, the American operatic soprano, and 
Richard Northcott. writer of musical monographs and 
formerly music critic of the London Chronicle. 


Ruth Rodgers Under Judson Management 


The name of Ruth Rodgers, soprano, has been added to 
the roster of artists under the direction of Concert Manage- 
ment Arthur Judson for next season. Miss Rodgers is 
equally at home in all schools of music—opera, oratorio and 
recital; and is well versed in many languages, presenting on 
her programs selections in Italian, French, German and 


English. Many of Miss Rodgers’ songs in English are the 
compositions of American composers, 


Hurlbut Busy in the West 


Seattle, Wash., August 4, (By telegram).—-Harold Hurl 
but has comple ted master classes in Los Angeles and Seattle 
and has been reengaged for double time in each city next 
summer. His open vocal clinics have been a notable success. 
Los Angeles Examiner calls him Master-Singer. Seattle 
singers today presented petition requesting him to return 
and give extra course this fall before his return to New 
York. (Signed), Ernest H. Wortn, Western manager. 


Ivogun to Be Heard in Mozart Operas 


Maria Ivogun will return to this country in December 
for a long series of recitals and for special appearances with 
the Wagnerian Opera Company in New York. Mme. Ivo 
gun will be heard in a series of Mozart operas, 


F,. W. Riesberg Directs Memorial Music 


At the memorial exercises in commemoration of the de ath 
of the late President Harding, held at ci nn Bg! , 
August 10, the music was under the direction of F. W. Ries 
berg, a Musica. Courter staff member. 
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John Barnes Wells’ Many Successes 
inger whose season has completely disproved the 
theory that American artists cannot succeed is John Barnes 
Well his tenor-composer has won a place for himself 
the front ranks of artists in the concert field, and his 
of engagements and re-engagements confirm the state- 
rent 
This year Mr. Wells has appeared in over forty cities, 
among them the All-Star Artist Course, Bowling Green, 
Ky.; Orpheus Club, Cincinnati (second time) ; Fort Schuy- 
ler Club, Utica, N. Y. (sixth time); Colgate University ; 
Orpheus Club, Detroit (second time) ; Musical Art So 


(fifth time); Princeton University ; 
Stroudsburg, Pa. (second time); Harvard Musical Asso 
ciation, Boston, Mass.; Apollo Club, Boston; Abbott Acad 
my, Andover, Mass.; Highland Glee Club, Newton, Mass. ; 
Middlesex Club, Lowell, Mass.; Choral Art Society, New 
Rochelle: Richmond Hill Choral Society, New York; Uni 

rsity Glee Club, New York (tenth time) ; Contemporary 
Newark; Columbia University Club, New York; 
Club, Ridgewood, N. Y Mercersburg Academy, 
vania: Chamber of Commerce Glee Club, Roch 
' Woman's Club of Garden City, and recitals 
uspices in Indianapolis, Hartsdale, N. Y.; 
Conn. ; Lewiston, Me.; 


ciety, Englewood, N. J 


( lub 
Cecilia 
Pennsy! 
ter, N. ¥ 
nder arious a 
Chambersburg, Pa.; Greenwich, 
Scranton, Pa. and jersey City. 
lohn Barnes Wells has won his audiences both by his 
it and his unusual programs. He sings the greater part 
of his programs in English, and the composers in evidence 


ire English or American, His own inimitable compositions 
are among the conspicuous successes. That audiences de- 
ight in hearing a program sung in a language which they 


Jl understand has been made evident by the nearly unpre 
edented number of encores demanded of Mr, Wells. As 
as follows: 


or the critics, they agree 

One of the most satisfying singers I know,.--Oley Speaks 

Heauty of tone, finish of style and charming expressiveness,—James 
iH. Rogers, Cieveland Plain Dealer 

Mr. Wells proved delightful,—Detroit Evening Times. 

\ rare sense of humor W. E. Woodruff, Wilkes-Barre Record 

An artist and a student of song to whom it is a genuine pleasure to 


isten Roy Marcotte, Detroit Free Press, 


John Barnes Wells will give a Boston recital on Novem- 
her 14 with Lucile Delcourt, harpist of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and will continue to be under the manage- 


ment of Anita Davis-Chase, of Boston, Mass. 
Mellish on “Lost Island” 
Mary Mellish, the Metropolitan soprano, left New York 


recently for Ticonderoga, Lake George, where the Mellish 
camp is one of the most attractive on the lake, occupying 
as it does the “lost island” which does not appear, although 
listed, on the government maps of the locality. This is due 
to the fact that in recent years the topography of the 
“island” has been completely changed by the waters of the 
lake piling up a sandbar that now has changed the land for- 
mation into a peninsular by connecting it with the main- 
land. The Mellish camp is built on the end of the point 
and commands an extensive and beautiful view up and down 
the lake, which Miss Mellish traverses in one of the fastest 
motor boats there, a boat that wins many races in the 
annual speed contests held on Lake George 

Next season, among other engagements already announced, 
he will have a solidly booked Western tour in November in 
the States of Utah, Wyoming, Colorado, Arizona and New 
Mexico 


Mrs. Edwards doties Los Angeles Board 


A notable addition to the directorate of the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra has recently been made in the elec- 
tion to the board of directors of Mrs. William A. Edwards, 
of Fremont Place. Mrs. Edwards (nee Taft) comes of a 
family of music lovers and music patrons, her sister-in-law, 
Mrs, Charles P. Taft, being president of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra Association, while her nephews, Robert A. 
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Taft and Charles P. Taft III. are both members of the 
board of directors of the same organization. Mrs. Edwards 
has been interested in music as a cultural force for years, 
and the Philharmonic Orchestra and the music lovers of Los 
Angeles generally are to be congratulated upon her consent- 
ing to become affiliated with the directorate. 


Denishawn Dancers Add New Orleans to List 

J. Eugene Pearce, of New Orleans, La., who has an- 
nounced a series of four joint recitals on Sunday afternoons, 
has engaged in addition as an extra number outside of his 
subscription course, Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn and The 
Denishawn Dancers, for January 15. The performance will 
take place in Jerusalem Temple. Other new engagements 
hooked for this attraction during the past week include the 
following a so em cities: Peterboro, Hamilton, Brantford, 
Kitchener, London a 7 ay per, also ae Castle, Pa.; 
South Bend, Ind.; Fond du Lac, Wis.; Lake Charles, La., 
and Jackson, Mich. 


Giannini and Maier and Pattison Booked for 
Buffalo 


Mai Davis Smith, of Buffalo, N. Y., has engaged Dusolina 
Giannini, soprano, and Guy Maier and Lee Pattison for a 
joint recital in her subscription series of concerts in Elm- 





“Miss Peterson’s voice was 
particularly happily placed in 
the selections that were of a 
lyric nature. Musical percep- 
tion chiefly distinguishes this 
singer's work.” 


The Oakland (Cal.) Tribune said the 
above about May Peterson, soprano, 
formerly Opera Comique, and Metro- 
politan Opera Company. 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-Vocalion Records 





wood Music Hall on December 17. This will mark Miss 
Giannini’s debut in Buffalo, but it will be the third engage- 
ment which the two pianists have filled there under Mrs. 


Smith’s management. 


Yes, John Barclay Wants No Convents in His 
Before sailing for Europe, John Barclay had a serious talk 
with his press representative. 

“I've been reading about several artists who denied that 
they. would enter a convent,” he commented, “so if you must 
say it about me, please announce it this way: ‘Yes, I am not 
entering a convent 

Yes, Mr. Barclay is not entering a convent, 


Scott Songs in Hawaii 
A recent program of a concert in Honolulu, H. L., lists 
two of John Prindle Scott’s songs—Come Ye Blessed, and 
A Sailor's Love Song—sung by Jack -McCleery, a young 
tenor in the navy, now stationed in Hawaii. Stanley Liv- 
ingston, baritone and musical director, has also sung the 
Scott songs in this paradise of the Pacific. 
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Ridgely Conducts Yorkville Community 


- Concert 

The series of concerts given in Carl Schurz Park, Eighty- 
sixth street and East River, New York, Thursday evenings, 
by Ridgely’s 69th Regiment Band, under direction of Band- 
master Clifford E. Ridgely, are rapidly Raining in popu- 
larity. These concerts are under the auspices of the York- 
ville Chamber of Commerce and the Park Department, and 
afford pleasure to a large number of residents of that por- 
tion of town. 

The concert on Thursday evening, August '2, was particu- 
larly interesting, and revealed Mr. Ridgely as a musician 
of high merit. The soloist at this concert was Viola 
Scherrer (a pupil of Estelle Liebling), who sang effectively 
My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice, from Samson and Delilah 
(Saint-Saéns). Following are the other numbers of the 
program: Prelude, Star Spangled Banner; Priests’ War 
March, Athalia (Mendelssohn); overture, Tancredi (Ros- 
sini); concert waltz, Invitation to the Dance (Weber) ; 
hallet suite, Egyptian (Luigini) ; grand opera, Metropolitan 
Echoes (Tobani); rustic episode, The Boy and the Birds 
(Hager) ; processional, Pilgrims’ Chorus (Wagner) ; popu- 
lar, Barney Google Around the World (Lampe) ; grand 
scene, Andrea Chenier (Giordano), and postlude, Stars and 
Stripes Forever (Sousa). 


Pettis to Feature All-American Program 


Ashley Pettis, American pianist, who is to feature “all- 
American” programs this coming season, will appear in 
Texas and Oklahoma during the month of October. Novem- 
ber and December will find this artist on the Pacific Coast 
where he is being engaged for many recitals. In Northern 
California he is being booked by the University of Califor- 
nia, Prof. Leon J. Richardson in charge, while France 
Goldwater, of Los Angeles, is booking him for the southern 
section. It is with much gratification that Mr. Pettis an- 
nounces the interest manifested by educational institutions 
and music clubs throughout the country in his “all-American” 
programs. From present indications next season will be a 
banner one for this young American. He will appear in 
recital in Chicago late in October, while his New York 
recital is scheduled for early January. 


Hurlbut’s “Open Vocal Clinic” 


Harold Hurbut, the New York disciple of de Reszke and 
vocal teacher, has been teaching his Pacific Coast master 
classes daily until nine o'clock, practically without excep- 
tion. His weekly “open vocal clinic,” at which any vocalist 
is welcome and may ask questions, has been little short of 
a sensational feature of his work. Among the singers who 
have attended these “clinics” have been many who have 
been seriously studying and yet could find no answer to 
questions concerning their own vocal troubles. 


Dilling Motoring in Europe 

Word comes from ways 4 that Mildred Dilling, the harp- 
ist, accompanied by two of her talented pupils, Alice Singer 
and Marie McGraw, and her sister, Mrs. Nelson Brewer, 
of Chicago, is traveling across Italy and will motor through 
the Alps, afterwards going from Nice to Paris in the same 
manner. 

Later she will make an extensive tour of England and 
Scotland before returning to America in October to resume 
her many musical activities here. 


Leman Pupil Heard with Orchestra 
Oscar Langman, pupil of J. W. F. Leman, played the 
Bruch G minor concerto with the Leps Orchestra at Willow 
Grove on Friday evening, July 27. The young violinist was 
given a very enthusiastic reception. 


In Canterbury | Square Available 


A new song by John Prindle Scott, In Canterbury Square, 
has just been issued by the Presser Company of Phila- 
delphia. It is a simple ballad type of song, with a swinging 
refrain, and is issued for both high and low voices. 
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Neapolitan Enthusiasm for Gigli 

Never in the history of lyric art in Italy was there a 
greater welcome that given Beniamino Gigli when he 
sang at a benefit concert for the fallen soldiers’ monument 
on July 12 at the Politeamo, Naples. The press united in 
enthusiasm and praise, placing Gigli with Caruso, Gayarre 
and Masini. It is impossible to describe how the Neapolitans 
showed their appreciation and their enthusiasm on this me- 
morial occasion, Gigli was in superb voice and sang with 
such ardor and beauty, that, after the aria from Rigoletto, 
the audience were en masse in a veritable reage ne of ap- 
plause, crying “Viva Gigli!” The Mayor of Naples was 
present and all civil and military authorities, and an audience 
of four thousand persons, the utmost Nag of the theater. 
After the first yes of the program the Mayor presented 
Gigli with a gold medal from the city of Naples. 

After the concert the people, including many Fascisti, 
crowded outside the stage entrance and carried him on their 
shoulders to his automobile. The gratitude of the City of 
Naples for this wonderful concert and the supreme generosity 
of Gigli, will remain deep in Neapolitan hearts spitial -¥ 4 


Garrison Concert a Notable Occasion 


Mabel Garrison proved that she had “come back” after 
her recent illness when she gave a recital in Bailey Hall, 
Ithaca, N. Y. The Ithaca Journal said of Miss Garrison's 
concert: “A lyric soprano cf velvety quality in the lower 
range and accuracy of pitch perception, combined with an 
attractive personality, and a feeling for both the humorous 
and the serious, made Mabel Garrison's concert | in Bailey 
Hall, a thoroughly enjoyable and notable occasion.’ 

The critic found that the rogram was a “happy” one, 
that “the singer proved herself an artist through her knowl- 
edge of when to depend on the simple melody of the song 
and when to introduce an unexpected shade of emotion,’ 
and that Miss Garrison presented many songs “which many 
will remember for a Jong time.’ eorge Siemonn was 
highly commended as “one of the most remarkable accom- 
panists.” 





Mildred Bryars an Outstanding Artist 


There is no better recommendation for an artist than the 
record obtained by Mildred Bryars, contralto—that of a long 
list of important engagements, encomiums from the press in 
commendation of her artistic performances, and testimonials 
from a dozen of the most important musical directors in the 
country. 

Three and four engagements in as many days, which drew 
eulogistic telegrams from each musical organization where 
Miss Bryars appeared, never an engagement missed through 
ill health or otherwise, and a signal success obtained in a 
performance of Aida at the Maine Festival with barely three 
days’ time for ag -v 2 aon is the record of this singer, 
now entering her third season under the management of 
Walter Anderson, 


Leginska Cheered at London Recital 


After giving six encores at the close of her recent London 
recital at Aeolian Hall, Ethel Leginska was cheered, an 
unusual proceeding in conservative London, although it 
ae. but rarely happens in New York. 

uote briefly from several of the leading papers: 
“the 7. Chesle Etudes assumed the quality of a scintillating 
display of brilliant intellectual gems” (London Sunday 


Times). “Leginska i is a pianist of the first order” (London 
Daily Ex tend “Whether it was Beethoven’s music or 
Ravel’s, Chopin’s or her own, the large audience clearly 


loved everything this lady played” (London Daily Tele- 
graph) 





35th Anniversary of Rosenthal’s First 
American Appearance 


Moriz Rosenthal, returning here in October after an 
absence of seventeen years, will begin his season just a few 
weeks too early to commemorate the thirty-fifth anniversary 
of his first American appearance, which took place in 
Boston, November 9, 1888. Mr. Rosenthal, despite his many 
years before the public, is one of the younger pianists of 
his generation, being two years the junior of Paderewski and 
fourteen years younger than de Pachmann. 





Bartholomew in Recital 


Marshall Bartholomew, director of the Seymour School 
of Musical Re-Education, gave a lecture recital at the 
school on Friday, August 3, on Plantation Songs and Negro 
Spirituals. He spoke on the history of the spirituals, both 
the old and newer ones, and the different kinds of modes 
they expressed, singing a number of them, including Lone- 
some Road, Who Gona Bring You Chicken When I’m Gone, 
Weeping Mary, etc. He also touched on slavery, and the 
negro’s desire to be free which is best expressed in song, 
and ended his program with popular songs of the newer 


type. 


Amato Elected Vice-Mayor of Cesenatio 


About a month ago Pasquale Amato, the baritone who 
returns to America the coming season under the direction 
of Haensel & Jones, was elected Vice-Mayor of Cesenatio, 
the town in Italy where- the famous singer has his home, 
and would have been elected Mayor except for the reason 
that to occupy this position requires the incumbent to be 
present all the year around. he artist is said to have 
received all the votes in the election, a most unheard of 
thing in Italy. 


A Pet Phrase That Pursues Samaroff 


There are pet phrases that pursue every artist. Olga 
Samaroff has a collection of catch-lines used in interviews on 
her, and she has one aversion in the repertory. 

“Say anything you like,” she implores interviewers, “but 
please don’t begin the stor y with ‘Olga Samaroff, who despite 
her Russian name is an American. 


Robyn Broadcasts sts. Mana-Zucca’s Songs. 


William Robyn, the well known and popular tenor, recently 
broadcasted from the Capitol Theater three of Mana-Zucca’s 
songs: Top o’ the Morning, If Flowers Could Speak and 
Daddy’s Little Boy. Last week he sang for the .radio 


audiences the same composer’s new song, Ah Love, Do You 
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Remember? which is dedicated to him. He has recorded 
her song, Rachem, for the Victor, which is considered one 
of his finest records. 


Hurlbut Pupil in Double Turn 


John Opray, tenor, and pupil of Harold Hurlbut, the 
de Reszke disciple, recently filled two engagements the same 
evening, being the principal soloist at the annual Knights 
of Columbus musical production at the Astor Hotel, New 
York, and also appearing in concert in Brooklyn earlier the 
same evening. 


Garden Féte at The Scottage 


On the evening of July 27, John Prindle Scott gave a 
musicale and garden féte to open formally his newly re- 
modeled summer home, The Scottage, at MacDonough, N, Y. 
About one hundred guests were present from nearby towns, 
and a program of musical interest was given by visiting 
singers from Binghamton, Oxford and New York. This 
was the second in a series of four concerts that Mr. Scott 
will arrange during the season. 


Golan E. Hoole Dead 
Saskatchewan mourned the loss of one of its honored 
musicians last month in the death of Golan E. Hoole, former 
organist of Knox Church, music master and prominent 


~ 
1 


citizen of Regina. Mr. Hoole was born in Winsford, Ches 
hire, England. His early training in music was received at 
Natwich Cathedral where he was chorister, then organist 
In 1912 Mr. Hoole came to Regina, Sask. He taught voice 
culture for some time at the Regina College but, severing 
his connection with that institution to open a studio of his 


own, became organist of Knox Church 


H. de Blanck in the States 


H. de Blanck, head of the Havana Conservatory of Music, 
one of the prominent figures in Cuba, stopped in to greet the 
MusicaL Courter recently, while passing through New 
York for a vacation in the Adirondacks. 


Fritz Reiner Disidasition ene ee Apartment 


Fritz Reiner, the conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, has dismantled his apartment in Dresden and will 
forward his property to Cincinnati. Mr. and Mrs. Reiner 


are now enjoying a rest in Bologna, Italy. 


Maria Carreras to Play Mana-Zucca Works 


Maria Carreras, the Italian pianist, will present two of 
Mana-Zucca’s latest piano compositions—Southland Zephyrs, 
and Bolero de Concert—at her recital at Aeolian Hall in 
November. 
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rmitted oneself the free use of superlatives, adjectives would run riot 
* over the available space.”—New York World. 


“One of the most remarkable pianistic geniuses of all time.”—New York Evening 


“Amazing, electrifying—a born virtuoso.”—Boston Post, 

“Like Paderewski and Rachmaninoff rolled into one.”—Kansas City Star. 
“Second to none.”—Syracuse Herald. 

“Evangel of the pianoforte.”—Los Angeles Record, 
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CHICAGO FINDS MUCH OF INTEREST IN 
NEW CATALOGUES OF LEADING MUSIC SCHOOLS 


Their Contents Would Prove That Windy City “Leads 


a World as an 


Educational Musical Center”’—Bush 


Conservatory Scholarships and Examinations—Recital at 
Sturkow-Ryder Studios 


Chicago, August 11.—This office has received, during the 
past week, many catalogues from various schools in and 
around Chicago, and a perusal of the various announce- 
ments shows unmistakably that Chicago leads the world 
as an educational musical center. The number of schools 
and students, as well as teachers, who have made Chicago 
their musical abode, has been the subject of many articles, 
und as figures, unless absolutely accurate, mean nothing, 
this reporter finds it better to wait until all the documents 
are on hand to compile figures that will mean something. 

The latest catalogue received at this office was that of 
the American Conservatory, which came just as we were 
closing this week's budget and just in time to furnish us 


with our lead. The registration of the American Conserva- 
tory, from official documents at hand, totals about 3,500 
students and those desirous to enroll with any school are 


advised to read the litttle pamphlet, How to Select a School 
of Music, issued by this splendid school of music, so well 
headed by John J. Hattstaedt, president, and his son, John 
|, Hattstaedt, secretary of the school. It is one of the best 
written documents regarding a school that has come to the 
attention of this department in many a day. The catalogue 


in itself is. similar to the one received last season and re- 
viewed at the time. Several additions have been made, the 
most interesting being that found on page 75, regarding 


an estimated expense for a school year of forty weeks 
for a student entering one of the higher classes. The com- 
piler's estimates are most interesting for parents as well 
as for students, as not only the amount of money to be 
spent in music is given, but also the board and room and 
piano rental, The American Conservatory does not require 
testimonials as today it is regarded among the leading schools, 
not only in this land but also in the musical world. 
Knox Conservatory CATALOGUE. 

This office acknowledges with thanks the catalogue from 
the Knox Conservatory of Music, of Galesburg, Ill, of 
which William F. Bentley is director and head of the voice 
department. The school was founded forty years ago and 
but few changes from the established routine will be made 
this year, 

Cincinnati Conservatory CATALOGUE. 

This office also acknowledges receipt of the catalogue of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, of which Bertha Baur 
is the directress. The school, which will open its fall term 
on the first Monday in September, has issued a very com- 
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prehensive book, which is the fifty-seventh of the school. 
This will probably be brought to the attention of the Musi- 
caL Courier readers in one of the next budgets from the 
correspondent in Cincinnati. 

RecitaL at Sturkow-Ryper Stupios. 

Sunday afternoon, August 4, pupils of Mme, Sturkow- 
Ryder were heard in her studios at the forty-ninth program 
of the season. Those who participated were Jean Mac- 
Shane, Janet Friday, Sophie Shapiro, Ernau Akely and 
Miss MacShane. Mme. Sturkow-Ryder’s studio will open 
on September 10 for the fall term. 


Busn Conservatory Orrers PartiaL AND Free SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. 

The thirty free and fifty partial scholarships to be given 
this season at Bush Conservatory have brought forth a very 
large number of applications from ambitious young students 
of music and expression in Chicago and in all parts of the 
country. 

The scholarships will be given with all the famous artist 
teachers and some of the associate instructors in the depart- 
ments of piano, violin, voice, opera and expression. They 
include instruction for the school year of forty weeks. 

Moreover, the lessons will apply for students in all grades 
of advancement—not merely to artist-pupils. This enables 
many to compete for these scholarships who formerly were 
unable to secure them, because they are awarded only to 
students of great talent and advancement. 

The examinations for the scholarships will be held as 
follows: Wednesday, September 5, 10 a. m., piano; Thurs- 
day, yo pe aw 6, 10 a. m., voice; Friday, September 7, 
10 a. m., violin; Friday, September 7, 2 p. m., opera, and 
Siidey, September 7, 10 a. m., expression. 

Busu Master Scuoo. EXAMINATIONS, SEPTEMBER 24. 

Announcement of the fall examinations for the Bush 
Conservatory Master School, Charles 5. Peterson patron, 
is made for the week of September 24. The examinations 
will be conducted in the four departments of the Master 
School—piano, voice, violin and composition. 

Those receiving appointments will, through the generosity 
of Mr. Peterson, receive free tuition under the master teach- 
ers of the school for a period of two years. The faculty 
includes the following artists: piano—Jan Chiapusso, Mme. 
Julie Rive-King, and Edgar Nelson; voice—Charles W. 
Clark, Boza Oumiroff and Herbert Miller ; violin—Richard 
Czerwonky and Bruno Esbjorn; composition—Edgar Brazle- 
ton and Rowland Leach. 

There will be several openings in the master classes this 
season in all departments, and applicants who can meet the 
requirements are urged to prepare a program for the Sep- 
tember examinations, 

The requirements in the different departments of the 
master school are as follows: 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 

Applicants for admission to the Master School must fulfill the 

following requirements: ’ 

Have a knowledge of harmony and form and _ skill in sight 
reading. If deficient in preparation in these important subjects, 
the candidate will be required to take training to equip himself in 
this re spect. 

2. Voice, violin and composition students must have an elementary 
technical knowledge of the piano and be able to play compositions 
of intermediate grade. 

3, Applicants must submit a repertoire in keeping with the fol- 
lowing standards. This repertory must be memorized and the 
examinations for admission will be based upon it. 


PIANO STUDENTS 
One standard work of Bach. 
One standard sonata or concerto. 
Six compositions of medium difficulty which are used by recognized 


artists. 
VIOLIN STUDENTS 


» Two movements from one of the six sonatas for violin alone by 
acn, 


One standard violin concerto, 


hie compositions of medium difficulty which are used by recognized 
artists. 


VITTORIO TREVISAN 
Association 


of Chicago Opera 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
428 Fine Arts Buliding, 
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HERMAN DEVRIES 
VOCAL. TEACHER 
MRS. HERMAN DEVRIES, Associate Vocal Instractor 
Stodios: 528 Fine Arts Building Residence Address: Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


Jessie CHRISTIAN 


Soprano Mer inbell Bae Ss Salonen: a 
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VOICE STUDENTS 

One aria from an oratorio. 

One aria from an opera. 

Three groups of three songs each, from standard repertoire—one 
group in English and the other two groups in two or more foreign 
languages. 

COMPOSITION STUDENTS 


One original composition for voice and piano or violin and piano. 

One original composition in sonata form or rondo form, 

The student must be able to harmonize a given bass and a given 
melody and to write five species of strict counterpoint. 


Van Grove COMPANY IN CALIFORNIA, 

A musical impromptu was given at the Gamut Theater 
in Los Angeles, Cal., on July 23, by Martha Sherwood, so- 
prano; E. Concialdi, baritone, and Isaac Van Grove, the 
latter one of the conductors of the Chicago Civic Opera. 
The impromptu was given at the request of their many 
friends in the Western city and was an artistic success. 

M. Jennerre Loupon’s Bic CLass. 


M. Jennette Loudon, distinguished pianist and instructor, 
has just closed a successful summer season as guest-teacher 
at the Bloomington Conservatory. Miss Loudon, who is 
the founder and pianist of the Beethoven Trio, will reopen 
her Chicago studios in the Fine Arts Building the first 
week in September. Among her artist-pupils are counted 
several of the foremost American pianists. Rene Devries. 


Virginia Gill Inspires Poet 


Virginia Gill inspired Bernard Benson to write the ac- 
companying poem after he had heard the soprano sing a 
group of old songs in Camden in Coloniai attire. The 
song making particular appeal was Haydn’s My Mother 
Bids Me Bind My Hair. 


AN OLD SONG 
I heard you sing in quaint attire; 
My heart was warmed to your desire; 
My spirit stirred; I trod along 
With you the dream-old paths of song. 





In a garden old with you to roam 

And breathe the leisure-scented loam; 
To hear across the peaceful lawns 

The bells sound clear in summer dawns. 


In a garden old where beauty spun 
A cloth of gold beneath the sun, 

By pleasant paths that blended ‘where 
Dim bowers held the ladened air. 


eeeen old where spring was young 
With ilac blooms, all heavy-hung; 
And music hummed in the blossomed fall 
Of roses down the moldering wa 


What dreams may come in a garden old, 
Where the tale of love is still untold, 
When song comes down the dawning ways, 
That knew the hearts of bygone days! 


Reuben Davies at Durant, Okla. 


Reuben Davies, who conducted a Summer Master School 
at the Southeastern Teachers’ College at Durant, Okla., 
gave a recital there on June 28, about which the Durant 
Democrat had the following to say: 

Possibly the most effective and striking piano recital ever rendered 
in Durant was given last evening in the auditorium of the Pres 
Master. nen il by Reuben Davies, director of piano in the Summer 

aster Schoo! Fine Arts, of Southeastern State Teachers’ Col- 
lege. Mr. Davies carried his audience with him throughout, capti- 
vating his hearers by the beauty and power -of his renditions, He 
was encored again and again. Particular enthusiasm was aroused 
be Y os of Mr. Davies’ own compositions, notably Remembrance 

Passing Cloud, Durant is indeed honored by having such 
a theater of the piano here this summer, 





Elizabeth Bonner to Present American Songs 


American songs will form an important part of the pro- 
grams which Elizabeth Bonner, contralto, will offer on her 
concert tour next season. Although Miss Bonner will include 
operatic arias and lieder among her selections, she believes 
that American audiences like to hear the works of their 
compatriots, and her repertory contains many songs by 
native born composers. 


HANS HESS 


Master Cellist 


Besides teaching in Chicago at the Fine Arts Build- 
ing will hold Special Summer Classes in the art of 
Violoncello Playing at Highland Park, Illinois, begin- 
ning June Fourth. For terms, address 


Management of HANS HESS 


C. LYNN REYBURN, Sec’y. 
Fine Arts Building - - 
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THEODORE HARRISON, Baritone 
a A ee 


1160 N. Dearborn &t., Chicago. Available Solo Engagements 
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Soder-Hueck Studio Summer Session Closes 
With the end of July, Mme. Soder-Hueck, well known 


New York vocal voice trainer and coach, closed one of her 
busiest seasons. The master class course, of six weeks’ dura- 
tion, following her winter season’s work, has been attended 
by a great many teachers and professional singers from all 
parts of the country, bringing fine results and inspiration 
and much enthusiasm to those participating. A great deal 





MME. SODER-HUNCK 


of concentration was given to fundamental tone work, and 
to the “elimination” of muscular interference which hampers 
so many otherwise gifted singers. Intelligence and brains 
in controlling the voice is’ very essential, in fact, as Mme. 
Soder-Hueck says, it is half the game because the Amer- 
ican-speaking people have to overcome the throatiness of 
the English language, or better said, their habit to speak 
throatily because English is as beautiful and singable as 
any other language. This is likewise a problem of im- 
portance and interest to teachers as well as professional 
singers, because it means beauty of tone and relaxation of 
the vocal apparatus. Through thorough understanding, it 
was given full measure and special attention, she says. 

Singing is as natural a function as speech, Mme. Soder- 
Hueck declares. No force, no tension of muscles, etc. The 
more you have your mind on the words and meaning of 
your song or aria, the more you forget yourself in deliver- 
ing the soul of the composition and give the voice its free 
float, the more you grow a true artist. 

Those intelligent and experienced professional artists and 
teachers from the West, who know the value of perfect 
mental understanding of the voice and its requirement, who 
also know their shortcomings and feel they have not reached 
the height of their possibilities as yet, appreciate the value 
of Mme. Soder-Hueck’s helpful hints and explaining lec- 
tures. The splendid practical results obtained in the case 
of their singing have been unusual, and there is noticeable 
a relaxed “voice production and resonant, flexible singing 
throughout all the registers in nearly every case. Also, a 
pleasant winning facial expression and stage presence were 
obtained, she states, this latter being so important when one 
faces an audience and desires to be a success. 

“Yes, I lay great stress on the ‘perfect tone,’” Mme. 
Soder-Hueck stated. “It is not at all the quantity, but the 
quality that counts. A ‘tone’ must be a sound full of music 
and singing quality—the so-called bel canto. Therefore, 
lyric tone spinning and lyric singing, no matter what kind 
of voice you have, is an important rule of rudiment. If 


MUSICAL COURIER 


you follow this up you'll see the truth of my words; the 
old school of beautiful singing is not lost, but it requires 
patience and study and careful training. Some other time 
more about this subject; today space forbids. Now, to go 
back to the fact of the season’s work just closed, I should 
like to mention names of the many singers who have again 
studied with me; the number is ever growing and _ their 
success speaks best through the many engagements they 
have secured. 

“It has been a busy but interesting season, and now I will 
enjoy a month of complete rest, going to the mountains to 
get in trim for the fall work. The outlook for the coming 
season seems very fine and promising. There will be a 
number of studio recitals, also demonstration lectures, to 
keep the pupils before the eye of the public, and mostly so 
to bring forth various talented young singers and newcom- 
ers to add to the professional field and give them a foot- 
hold and recognition, to follow the footsteps of my ever- 
growing artists of former years, now prominent before the 
public, with splendid bookings for next winter’s season.” 

Mme. Soder-Hueck’s studios in’ the Metropolitan Opera 
House Building will reopen on September 17 with a large 
class enrolled, 





GOLDMAN BAND CONCERTS 





The concerts on the Mall in Central Park, by Edwin 
Franko Goldman and his excellent band, are continually 
drawing large audiences. These concerts, which close on 
August 26, will be missed by many thousands, as they have 
reached popularity which beggars description. 

During the week commencing August 5, Mr. Goldman 
again presented a number of interesting programs which 
were highly appreciated. Tschaikowsky’s Pathetique Sym- 
phony, which was featured on August 6, and Schubert's 
Unfinished Symphony, scheduled for August 8, are composi- 
tions rarely played by a band, but Mr. Goldman, who has 
presented these works many times during the past five years, 
deserves the praise due an enterprising musician of his 
calibre, 

The next two weeks will be devoted to special Festival 
concerts consisting of such programs which will appeal to 
all lovers of music, containing: August 13, request program ; 
15, Goldman program; 17, popular music program; 18, Irish 
program; 19, sacred program; 20, Bohemian program; 
22, request program; 24, Wagner program; 25, request pro- 
gram, and 26, special closing program. 


Colin O’More to Sing in Opera 


Colin O’More, the American tenor who scored such a 
notable success in concert during the past season, will make 
his operatic debut with the San Carlo Grand Opera Com- 
pany in October. Mr. O’More will sing the role of Pinker 
ton with Tamaki Miura, the distinguished Japanese soprano, 
in Madame Butterfly, and that of Rodolpho with Anna 
Fitziu, in La Boheme. Cavalleria Rusticana and Faust will 
also be included in his repertory. 

While this will be Mr. O’More’s first appearance with a 
major company in America, it will not be his first as a 
singing actor, he having sung two seasons of opera during 
his four years’ sojourn in France, where he studied with 
the famous tenor, Jean de Reszke. Since his return to 
America, where he has continued his studies under the New 
York teacher, William Vilonat, he has mastered many new 
roles, as well as having made rapid strides in his concert 
work, Mr. O’More will give his first Carnegie Hall recital 
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of the season in March, following his tour with the Gallo 
forces. 


Rosenthal for Boston Symphony 

Moriz Rosenthal has been engaged for four appearances 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra next season. He 
will appear with this organization twice in Boston, once in 
New York and once in Brooklyn. Other orchestral engage 
ments for him include appearances with the New York 
Symphony, the Chicago, the Detroit and the Metropolitan 
Opera House orchestras. 


The Denishawn Tour Grows 


Although this is the quietest month of the entire year 
in the booking of concert artists, Daniel Mayer reports 
several additional engagements for Ruth St. Denis, Ted 
Shawn and the Denishawn Dancers. These include New 
Orleans; Lake Charles, La.; Shreveport, La.; McAlester, 
Okla.; Emporia, Kans.; South Bend, Ind.; Port Huron, 
Mich., and, Lansing, Mich. 
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Concert Direction 
Walter Anderson, Inc. 
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Normal Classes as follows:— 


Bidg., Spokane, Wash. Memphis. 


ALLIE E. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave., 
Ft. Worth, Texas. 

ANNA CRAIG BATES, 732 Plerce 
Bidg., St. Louls, Mo.; classes held 
monthly throughout the season. 

MARY &. BRECKISEN, 354 Irving 
Street, Toledo, Ohlo. 

MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, 
160 East 68th St., Portiand, Ore. 
DORA A. CHASE, Pouch Gallery, 345 

Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ADDA C. EDDY, 136 W. Sandusky 
Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio, September; 
Wichita, Kansas, October. 
BEATRICE S. EIKEL, Kidd-Key Col- 
lege, Sherman, Texas. 


Tulsa, Okla. 


Erion Crescent, Rochester, N. Y. Normal 





DUNNING SYSTE 


ENDORSED BY THE LEADING MUSICAL EDUCATORS OF THE WORLD 


MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, Waverley Country Club, Portland, Oregon, New York City, Aug. 1 


MRS. ZELLA E. ANDREWS, Leonard TRAVIS Cqpsenny GRIMLAND, HARRIET BACON MacDONALD, 825 
dress, Clifton, Texas. 
1DA GARDNER, 15 West Fifth Street, 


CARA MATTHEWS GARRETT, 1319 
West Lewis St., San Diego, Cal. 


MRS. JULIUS ALBERT JAHN, Dalias 
Academy of Music, Dalias, Texas. 
MAUD ELLEN LITTLEFIELD, Kan- 


sas C nservato! of Music, 
+ deg Linwood Bivd., "Keneas 


CLARA 8B. LOCHRIDGE, 223 N. Fifth 
yfield, Ky.; Summer Ci 
Bowling Green, 
Ohio; Long Beach, C 
CARRIE MUNGER LONG, 608 

JEANETTE CURREY FULLER, 50 Arts Bidg., Chicago, ies 
Classes, July 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 


of Improved Music Study | 
for Beginners, Inc. 


for booklets ad- Orchestra Bidg.. Chicago; Aug. 6; 
ep 


Dalias, Texas, it. 12. 


MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 
5011 Worth Street, Dallas, Texas; 
Fall class starting Sept. 3rd. 


LAURA JONES RAWLINSON, 61 
North 16th St., Portiand, Ore.; 
Seattie, Wash., Aug. 1, 1923. 

VIRGINIA RYAN, 311 W. 96th St., 
New York City. 1 


ISABEL M. TONE, 469 Grand View 
Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
mse. 8. L. VAN NORT, 2815 Helena 


Ky.; Cincinnati, ’ » Texas. 
ailf. MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 East 11th 
St., Oklahoma City, Okia. 


City, 





Fine 
Summer ANNA W. WHITLOCK, 1100 Hurley 
and August. Avenue, Fort Worth, Texas. 
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MAYER, RECENTLY RETURNED FROM EUROPE, 


FOUND MUCH OF INTEREST IN FOREIGN CLIMES 


Heard Paderewski Play an 


All-Chopin Program—Enjoyed ‘Visit with Guy Maier and Mrs, Maier—Found Tetrazzini 


Too Expensive for American Tour—Considers Add ing a Few More Dates to Giannini’s Already Solidly 


Booked 


Daniel 
k that 


lina Giannini was the added starter, so to say. 
Mayer invited me to lunch and it was just our good lu 
lina Giannini, on her way back from singing at a con 

n Southampton to rejoin her teacher, Mme. Sem- 

at Lake George, should drop in at the right moment 

or Mr. Maver to ask her, too. The young lady with 
me in itself like a song (if you pronounce it as it 
yronounced—slowly and con amore), is she who 

scurity into fame within a few hours one 

winter, by taking, at almost no notice, the 

ase as soloist with the Schola Cantorum 
debuts that you read about in musical 
The next morning she 
notices in all the 
for next season 


inna ‘ 
{ those 
was tru¢ 
wh well deserved, 
rapers and now her concert time 
ds out Just like a fairy story 
tarted out to he an interview with and 
Mr. Mayer has just got back from Europe 

to his own country, England; then he ran 
ame back through Switzerland and France, 
good-bye for a year, and then 


ti tive t 


dinary, tho 


land again to Say 
Vew Yi rk 
King’s Levee on June 4, Mr. Mayer was pre 
at something like the eleventh time. He 
ticularly proud of being able to wear the same court 
worn at his first presentation in 1902, without 
of so much as a single button. That is, in- 
not an inch of stoutness added in twenty 


yurt fot 
vas pal 
dress he fad 
the alteration 
i record 

} irs 
Mr Mayer 
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till keeps his splendid summer home at Bex 
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Tour—Next Season Looks “Very Well” 


hill, near Eastbourne on the Channel Coast, and visited it 
for the first time since the war, it having been rented other 
summers. (He used to be the town’s mayor.) “Never 
4 ’ 4 “ 4 . Rin . 
again,” said he, “shall I let it go out of my hands. It’s so 
beautiful there I want it. for myself and I shall spend several 
weeks there every summer from now on. 
TETRAZZINI EXPENSIVE. 
“I went to Rome partly for a visit and partly to see Mme. 
Tetrazzini. _No, I did not sign with her for anything, nor 


DANIEL MAYER IN COURT DRESS. 
Mr. Mayer was presented at the King’s Levee at Buckingham 
Palace on June 4. 


shall I until her ideas as to the value of her services have 
come down to a reasonable level—you may say that frankly 
for me. I saw Battistini, too, the marvelous veteran. How 
I wish he would overcome his aversion to an ocean trip! 
Well, perhaps he may be persuaded to, some day, though 
I hope it won’t be too late. 

“One day on the street, all of a sudden, somebody said, 
‘Hello, Daniel Mayer!’ and who was it but my colleague 
and friend, Fitzhugh Haensel. He had been over visiting 
Pasquale Amato and told me that the ex-Metropolitan bari- 
tone had signed with him for a visit to America next sea- 
son. Then I saw and heard the young American tenor, John 
Valentine, who has been working in Rome all the past win- 
ter with Maestro Kaschman, a famous baritone in his day, 
and has done some splendid work. 

“At Florence I spent a day or two with Isadore Bragi- 
otti, the well known voice teacher, at his exquisite villa just 
outside the city. One of the other guests, by the way, 
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was Mussolini’s secretary. Mr. Bragiotti is a busy man, 
in summer as well as in winter. He had a number of. pupils 
with him there and his two daughters, the charming dancers. 
He will be back at his Boston studio in the fall. 

D. Mayer Sees G. Mater. 

“Then I went on to Aix-les-Bains to visit Guy Maier 
and Mrs. Maier. They are having a grdnd summer there. 
It is a most delightful place, so much so that when my 
daughter heard my description she immediately went on 
there for a month. Guy Maier is combining business with 
pleasure and is putting a lot of time upon his individual 
programs and those he will play with Lee Pattison. 

“T got into Paris just in time to hear Paderewski play an 
all Chopin recital, The master. was in splendid form and 
his reception was truly remarkable. He is the»most loyal 
man in the world, incidentally. As long 4s 1 stayed in 
business in London, he would appear under: no ‘other. man- 
agement. You remember that I had the hondf* of bringing 
him out. And he still plays the Erard piano, not only in 
Paris, but in London as well. It was the Erard house that 
financed his first three concerts in London, years ago, and 
he has never forgotten that fact. 

“At the Opéra I saw a performance wf Roussel’s opera 
on an Indian subject, Pamarvadi, which did not. impress 
me very much. Back in London I saw Holst’s:opera, The 
Perfect Fool, which made quite a stir among the critics 
there. I liked it, though it seemed to We the critics were 


a bit overenthusiastic about its ‘merits. 


“The Cohan play, So This Is London, seems ‘to be making 
just as much of a hit in London as it did in New York, 
the English enjoying the joke on themselves as well as the 
one on Americans. Irving Berlin’s Music Box Revue is 
on, but not making so much of a success as it might, from 
what I hear. The most interesting expericnce for me was 
seeing Duse again after all these years. ° She is still mar- 
velous—the unsurpassable emotional actress. Time seems 
to have left her untouched. I think she will have a tre- 
mendous success when she comés here again. 

Next SEASON. 


“Next season? Ah, I’ve hardly been back long enough 
to look the field over, but I was glad to find in my own 
office that the bookings look very well. Take Miss Giannini ! 
Wanting not to put too much strain on a young artist in 
her first season, I contracted not to get her more than 
twenty engagements. Those have all been sold and man- 
agers are clamoring for more. The question is whether 
we ought to take a few more? Do you think it would 
overtax her?” 

“No,” said I. “You won't overtax that voice with ten 
more dates. I’ve heard it—I heard it the night of that 
famous debut. It’s a voice that won't strain itself, for it 
is strong and correctly produced, What do you think, 
Miss Giannini?” 

H. O. 0. 


“You're right,” said Dusolina Giannini to 
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“A rich, powerful voice, intelligence to 
capture the fervent eloquence of the songs, a 
diction of unusual clarity, phrasing that 
graphically exposed the musical outline, were 
in her musical equipment. Her singing has 
many beauties, really great qualities, and a 
heartfelt sincerity."—-Richard Aldrich, New 
York Times. 
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FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKY| 


Chicago 


Author of “The Way to Sing.”—Published by C. C. Birchard, Boston, Mass. 


419 Fine Arts Building, 


Amelita Galli-Curci Says: 








Dear Mr. Proschowsky— 

Having been associated with you for the past eight weeks, 
of the TRUE ART of singing and the intelligent simplicity ot your elucidations, throu p ®..- which I 
and use new beauties in my own voice, 
students who seek the truth in singing—the beautiful and lastin 


THE AMBASSADOR — NEW YORK 


It is with a feeling ot 


let me express my appreciation of ee your thorough understanding 


eat satisfaction that 
ng art of “BEL CANTO.” "Grateful you 
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have been able to discover 
those artists and 
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SUMMER CLASS AT HIGHMOUNT (in the Catskills), New York, June, July, August, September 
After October 1st in New York City, Address to Be Announced Later 
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Chicago Apollo Club’s Fifty-First Season 


The Apollo Musical Club of Chicago announces its fifty- 
first season, which will open on November 12 with a per- 
formance of Elijah. As annually, The Messiah will be 
given on Sunday afternoon, December 23, and Monday 
evening, December 24. The February concert on the 
twenty-fifth of that month will be devoted to a performance 
of St. Matthew's Passion, and at the last concert, on April 
7, the Stabat Mater and Hadley’s Resurgam will be given. 
Harrison M. Wild was reappointed conductor of the Apollo 
Club last spring, a post he has held with great distinction 
for twenty-five years. Among the soloists secured may he 
mentioned Theodore Harrison, Edith Bideau Normelli, 
Arthur Kraft, Kathryn Meisle, Else Harthan Arendt, Mary 
Welch, Richard Crooks, Burton Thatcher, John Barclay, 
Alice Gentle, Walter Wheatley and William Phillips. 


Elizabeth Bonner to Have Busy Season 

Elizabeth Bonner’s coming concert season promises to be 
a very busy one. Miss Bonner has already been booked 
for more than twenty-five dates in the East alone. She 
made her first appearance in New York City on August 9, 
at the Lewisohn Stadium, when she was soloist with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by Willem Van Hoog- 
straten. She has also appeared as soloist at Fairmont Park, 
Philadelphia, and will give several recitals within the next 
few weeks. Some of Miss Bonner’s concerts next season 
will be joint recitals with Robert Velten, violinist. Miss 
Bonner’s accompanist will be Herbert Goode, heard last 
season with Claire Dux. Mr. Goode will offer solos on some 
of the programs. 


Yolanda Méré to Give Ft. Wayne Recital 

In connection with her Chicago appearance on February 
3, Yolanda Mér6é has been engaged for a recital at the 
Majestic Theater, Ft. Wayne, Ind., on February 5, thus 
adding to the many appearances this brilliant pianist will 
make next season both as orchestra soloist and in concert 
and recital. 


New York Management | to Book Morgana 


The Management of Nina Morgana, which has directed 
all Miss Morgana’s concerts except those in her native city 
of Buffalo, announces that this year it will also control her 
appearances in that city. Until now the soprano’s Buffa'o 
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concerts have been under the supervision of the Musical 
Arts, Inc., but hereafter all her appearances will be arranged 
directly by her New York managers. Miss Morgana will 
give a recital in Buffalo next season in between her appear- 
ances at the Metropolitan Opera House in New York. 


Emil Baré Added to Faculty of Cincinnati 
Conservatory 

News has just been received from the Cincinnati Con- 

servatory of Music that a new eminent teacher of violin 

will be added to its faculty when the Conservatory opens for 

its season on September 4. Prof, Emil Baré comes to 

Cincinnati from Budapest, where he has spent the recent 





EMIL BARR, 


eminent teacher of violin. 


years of his life, as professor of violin at the National Con- 
servatory, and concertmaster of the orchestra of the Royal 
Opera House. 
Previous to living in Budapest, Professor Baré was, for 
five years, concertmaster of the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra, under. the baton of Theodore Thomas, who was so 
beloved by all Cincinnatians. It is expected that his coming 
here will bring to Cincinnati again some of the spirit and 
influence of this pioneer in Cincinnati’s musical life. 
Professor Baré was a pupil of Hellmesberger in Vienna 
and of Massart in Paris, and received the first prize at both 
conservatories. He has been a member of the Lamoureaux 
Orchestra in Paris, and of the faculty of the Cologne Con- 
servatory. It is, however, since moving to Budapest that 
he has made his chief reputation as a teacher, for many 
of the prominent violinists of the younger generation are the 
product of his studio. Licco Amar, first violin of the 
Amar Quartet; Herbert Bachmann, of the Letz Quartet; 
Earl Pecsi, and Alfred Indig, concert soloists, are pupils of 
his, who have received very flattering receptions at the hands 
of the critics who have been privileged to hear them. The 
Amar Quartet is especially famous for its performance of 
modern music. R. 


Amato Expected Early in Season 

From a cable dispatch received from abroad, it is learned 
that there is a strong possibility of Pasquale Amato, the 
famous baritone, who has already been announced by Haensel 
& Jones for concerts and recitals the coming season during 
April and May, returning to America in September to sing 
in opera. If so, he will be available for concert at that time 
through his New York managers. 
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Mason & Hamlin Co. 


With enthusiasm do I 
write to tell you of my 
unbounded admiration 
for the superb and un- 
equalled pianos which you 
manufacture and which 
mean so much to the 
artist and the true mu- 
sical nature. 


Accept, Gentlemen, my 
congratulations on your 
incomparable pianos. 


(Signed) TITO SCHIPA 
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All men are created free and equal except the pro- 
fessional organist of a country church, 
——— 
Gatti-Casazza has tried musical gland treatment on 
several old operas but without success, 
a 
Times (August 11) headline; “Edison Convinced 
the Soul Lives On.”” Even in fake music teachers ? 
Manion 
The concert of nations is orchestral, and it is dis- 
cordant and out of time because it has no conductor, 


anenienaglibaibesins 

When you reach the point where progress offends 

you, you might as well resign yourself to getting old. 
———_@-- — 

“What is the future of the orchestra?” asks an 

English weekly. To become Permanent everywhere. 


oe 





This country always is being told that Europe has 
national conservatories and Operas and State and 
municipal orchestras. Well, look at Europe now. 


+ 9 - 


The history of tonal art seems to prove that bad 
men cannot write good music, Except for a slip or 
two from strict morals, no great composer had any- 
thing to be ashamed of in his record as a man. 


— 


A painter living in New York has burned his can- 
vases because he says that the world refuses to un- 
derstand them. One finds it difficult to sympathize 
with the painter, The world usually has proved itself 
to be an excellent critic. In music it is, in fact, 
the best critic. 

-—_@———_- 

Flora Revalle, who will be remembered as the 
leading woman mime with the Diaghileff ballet here 
five or six seasons ago, has now become a full fledged 
opera singer, She sang recently at the Teatro 
Adriano in Rome and our correspondent reports a 
genuine success for her as Tosca. 


onmnmnQemmes 


How sy Richard Strauss’ concerto for French 
horn, an early work, is ever heard! How few, in 
fact, know that he ever wrote such a work! Yet it 
is a thoroughly interesting and effective piece, though 
showing few symptoms of the later Strauss, The 
Phiiharmonic Society’s first hornist, Jaennecke, gave 
an excellent rendition of it at the Stadium concert 
last Saturday evening, sympathetically accompanied 
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by Conductor Van Hoogstraten and his men. Young 

' Richard wrote it for his papa, who was for many 
‘years a first horn player of the Bavarian Royal 
Orchestra. 
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Which is worse, a composer with no technic try- 
ing to play his latest piano piece, or a composer with 
no voice attempting to warble his newest song? The 
answer is: A conductor with no talent essaying to 
lead an orchestra. 





— 
The Stadium Concerts took very fitting notice of 
the day of mourning for the late President Harding 
by a special program, which included the Eroica 
Symphony, Chopin Funeral March and Richard 
Strauss’ Death and Transfiguration, Anna Case 
sang Lead Kindly Light and the Bach-Goupod Ave 
Maria. Special programs bearing a portrait of the 
late President were distributed. 
as 
The Cleveland Orpheus Choir went over to Wales 
awhile ago, and on Wednesday, August 8, won first 
prize at the National Welsh Eisteddfod, Mold, 
Wales. It would be pleasant to chronicle this as a 
victory of American artists abroad, but, unfortunate- 
ly, the conductor, Charles Dawe, is a native of Port 
Tolbert, Wales, and most of the choir is composed of 
Welsh immigrants who work in steel mulls near 
Cleveland, 
iene 
Louis Ganne, composer of high grade popular 
music, died in Paris last month. Probably his two 
best known numbers were the Marche Lorraine—re- 
vived here by the pupils of Isadora Duncan, whose 
dancing of it will remain fresh in the minds of all 
who saw it—and the mazurka, called La Czarine, 
which was all the rage twenty-five years ago or so 
and still lingers in the recollection of a generation 
not so old, M. Ganne was a Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honor and had an impressive funeral. 
aw ae 
The first performance of Edgar Stillman Kelley’s 
dramatic fantasy for orchestra, Alice in Wonderland, 
as a pantomime-ballet was scheduled to take place 
last Saturday evening at the Cincinnati Zoological 
Gardens. Ralph Lyford, head of the operatic de- 
partment of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
who prepared the stage version, conducted, and the 
delightful work was executed by Paul Bachelor and 
Corps-de-Ballet of the summer opera, An account 
of it will appear in an early issue of the MusicaL 
COURIER. 
<nitiiceeslesnenihe 
A line from Los Angeles says that up to August 
1 only one manuscript had been received in the com- 
petition for an orchestral work, announced several 
months ago by W. A. Clark, Jr., founder of the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, in which he offered 
a prize of $1,000, open to composers who are Ameri- 
can citizens and residents of the State of California. 
It will be very surprising if a goodly number of 
additional manuscripts do not come in before the 
closing date—September 1. Scoring a composition 
for orchestra is real manual labor and the composer 
is apt to take as long as the time allotted will allow. 


sii eeinsinas 


The Society, of the Friends of Music now an- 
nounces positively that Purcell’s three act opera, 
Dido and Aeneas, will be included in the society’s 
program the coming winter, on January 13, 1924, It 
was first announced as a probability, with the reser- 
vation that it might be replaced by Schubert’s Mass. 
Evidently the Musicat Courter editorial calling 
attention to it as the only real item of interest the 
program offered was effective, as the society an- 
nounces that Conductor Bodanzky has been induced 
to make extra efforts to prepare it for presentation. 
It will, without doubt, be the most interesting thing 
that the society has to offer this winter. 


a cs 


William Wade Hinshaw, who—without making 
as much noise about it as certain other people—has 
done more really to further the cause of opera in 
English than anyone else in this country, will add 
Don Pasquale to his list next winter, his original 
Cosi Fan Tutte Company «ghee | the Mozart 
work with that of Donizetti. Peculiarly enough, 
there is no life of Donizetti published in English. 
The nearest thing to it is a er. Donizetti, 
a Sketch of His Life and Records of His Os eo 
written and privately printed by Richard Northcott, 
formerly for many years associated with the London 
Chronicle. How many know that Donizetti’s grand- 
father was a Scotchman, Donald Izett, a valet, who 
went to Italy and married there, his name becoming 
corrupted to Donizetti? Donizetti’s father, Andrea, 
was mung All of which proves that you never 
can . 
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ON BEING DISTINGUISHED - 


An article in a recent issue of the Boston 
Transcript deals at some length and with a good 
deal of wealth of detail with the subject of 
“Looking Distinguished.” The writer asks just 
what particular feature causes a man to look 
distinguished, and answers his own question 
with the conclusion that the first essential is an 
appearance of aggressiveness. 

In art, asin business, it matters very little how 
distinguished a man (or woman) looks--some 
of the most successful of artists have been far 
from what one would call distinguished looking. 
And yet there is a something which belongs to 
the successful artist which should certainly be 
dignified, with the name distinguished. 

It is not so much the grand manner, or the 
majestic appearance, as it is a sort of evidence 
of force. Even those who are nervous, romantic, 
very little masculine, have a certain something, 
difficult to define, that distinguishes them from 
theif lesser rivals. Perhaps it may not be with- 
out interest to ask ourselves what it is. 

First of all let it be said that many a really 
great artist still retains a questioning manner, 
as if he were in fear of failure. They grasp 
with every evidence of anxiety the press com- 
ments of their appearances, very much as one 
would expect of a beginner. And they show 
evidence of more distress than anger when the 
press is unfavorable, even when the press per- 
mits itself the most carefully worded and con- 
structive criticisms. 

All of which little suggests force. In fact, we 
have looked at some of these great artists with 
perfect amaze, quite unable to understand why 
anyone at the summit of success should care a 
whit what the press says or does not say. It 
is a curious feature of the characters of some 
artists, and it is hardly less curious than the 
contrary attitude on the part of others who re- 
fuse to see the press because they do not wish 
to be annoyed—which is, after all, the same 
sensitiveness otherwise demonstrated. 

Yet, in spite of this curious suggestion of 
weakness these artists have force. There is 
something about their manner which demon- 
strates a self-certainty that is the beginning of 
the distinguished appearance—and there is 
nearly always an intellectual wealth, even when 
it shows itself only through their music, that 
cannot be mistaken. 

Before the great artist has said a word or 
played a note one is aware of the fact that one 
is in the presence of greatness. And we venture 
to assert that this is the direct and almost in- 
evitable result of knowledge, something which 
is always present in the manner of any man or 
woman who really knows his specialty—unless, 
of course, he is placed in the embarrassing 
situation of having to play the social lion, which 
may well make a fool of the biggest of men. 

Knowledge, then, is the foundation of the dis- 
tinguished manner, the first and indispensable 
requisite of being distinguished. It is also the 
first requisite of success in art. It does not 
matter how much one knows of things in general, 
but the specialty, be it playing or singing, com- 
posing or conducting, must be known and 
thoroughly known. 

Is that a guarantee of artistic distinction? 
Well, not absolutely, alas! without knowledge 
one cannot succeed, but with it one yet may fail. 
There is talent to be reckoned with—or sym- 
pathy, or emotion, or whatever it is that gives 
the artist the power to hold his public. Knowl- 
edge alone it certainly is not. Some will call 
it magnetism, others genius, and whether we call 
it one or the other, we may be certain that it 
includes a great delicacy of nervous poise com- 
bined with perfect emotional control. 

The successful artist must not only know what 
he wants to do but must be able on all occasions 
to do it. And this “knowing what one wants to 
do” must come from the inside, not from the 
outside. It cannot be learned from books or 
by study. 

In other words, interpretation must be per- 
sonal. And so it is also in life. The business 
man, the politician, the preacher, must, after 
having learned the technic of his specialty— 
the tricks of the trade—branch out for himself, 
think for himself, act on his own initiative. 

Is that the same as being aggressive? Well, 
perhaps it is. 
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VARIATIONS 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


Pamphlet received from M. E, F.; Some Practi- 
cal Aspects of Fuel Economy, by Carl W. Mitman. 


nRre 


Words of wisdom from an essay in The Papyrus, 
by Michael Monahan: ; 


Heine did better than merely to expose the pretentious 
vanity of the critics of his day—he showed how a true 
literary man could do their office, as in the essay above 
mentioned, or in his famous description of Paganini’s play- 
ing, which is worth all the tons of music criticism that have 
been emitted since David played on his. harp to the delight 
of the daughters of Jerusaiem. 

I wonder if any music critic of authority and reputation 
would dare write in a manner to make him understood. This 
is not a joke. Let us consider the matter, In his brilliant 
essay on Rossini and Meyerbeer, Heine pays his respects 
to the professional critics of the time in, terms that read 
l.ke a strict indictment of their present day successors. He 
describes their “critiques, composed in a kind of argot 
(dialect), larded with technical expressions not familiar to 
the generally cultivated world, but only to practical artists, 
yet which give to their rubbish an air that imposes on the 
multitude.” 

The manners of the music critics have not improved since 
these lines were written—they continue to write in a lan- 
guage that very few understand, putting always the “shop” 
before sense and sentiment. Now, as then, they are far 
more concerned to exhibit their verbal gymnastics than to 
tell us what we really want to hear—in other words, co give 
us a sane, intelligible criticism. They are all stylists in their 
own conceit, but somehow with all their pretensions and 
straining for effect, they never achieve literature, though 
they occasionally publish books. We should indeed believe 
that nothing in the way of pure literature could be written 
about music or musicians were it not for the achievement 
of some genuine writers, and conspicuous among them Heine 
himself. The press of New York numbers a half dozen 
music critics who could smother Heine with the resources 
of their technical vocabulary, and yet their work dies with 
each day’s sun. As it has been said of musicians that they 
form a third sex, so it may be held of music critics that they 
are a class sui generis, not amenable to literary laws. They 
feel themselves superior to the public, and for this reason 
the public will have none of them. 
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Leaves from the diary of E. Frazer Hoskins, one 
time student at the Berlin Royal High School of 
Music, later teacher and composer of music in New 
York, and now known throughout the United States 
and Europe as “The Cider King”; 

July 1—One month ago gave last lesson. 

July 2—Put paragraph in New York paper saying 
| was going to Europe. 

July 3—Went to Uncle Zeb Hoskins’ farm at Barren 
Junction. 

July 4—Pitched hay with Uncle Zeb, 

July 5—Wrote cantata, De Profundis. 

July 6—Got letter from manager of the Bon Ton 
Hotel, near here, 

July 7—Went to see the manager of the B. T. H. 
and was offered job to lead orchestra, Told 
manager | would have to consider one week, 
owing to press of other offers, 

July 8—Phoned manager I would take job. 

July 8 (later)—-Took job; gave concert of jazz in 
evening. 

July 9—Put paragraph in New York paper saying | 
had changed my plans, and instead of going to 
Europe had accepted a lucrative position as chef 
d’orchestre at B. T. 

July 10—Wrote symphonic poem, Texas. 

July 11—Concerts at B. T. H. going well. The or- 
chestra is small, however, consisting of cornet 
and piano. I am piano, of course. 

July 12—Manager objected because we played an 
overture. Says he wants only tunes. 

July 13—Manager swore because we refused to sit 
at waiters’ table and eat leavings of the guests. 

July 14—Wrote song cycle, America—Past and 
Present. 

July 15—Found parlor empty this morning, and 
practiced Schumann fantasia, op. 17, and Bee- 
thoven sonata, op. 111. 

July 16—Manager has taken fruit and cereals from 
our breakfast. 

July 17—A guest treated us to two cigarettes each. 

July 18—Had row with manager because we played 
a set of tennis on guests’ court. 

July 19—Wrote march, The Fling of the Flappers, 
at request of manager. 

July 20—Hotel so crowded manager needed our 
room. Shifted us to garret, with the waiters, 

July 21—Anniversary of the day I graduated at Ber- 
lin, twelve years ago, when my symphonic ode, 
Columbia, was produced, and when I played the 
Brahms B flat and Beethoven G major con- 
certos with the Royal High School Orchestra. 

July 22—Girl in brown dress arrived. 

July 23—Met girl in brown dress at the boathouse, 
and had a great talk. She’s the best ever. I’m 
glad I came now. t 

July 24—Tried to talk to girl in brown dress, this 





morning, but got frigid snub. She must have 
seen us playing the dance music last night, and 
knows now I’m,a musician, 

July 25—Wrote symphonic prologue, The Missis- 
sippi. 

July 26—Sent my cantata, De Profundis, to Jenks, 
publisher. 

July 27—Read some Richard Strauss scores. 

july 28—Received $1 in stamps from Miss Jacklin 
for lessons given her last season. Balance Miss 
Jacklin owes me: $79, 

July 29—Sent my symphonic poem, Texas, to Joy- 
ner, publisher. 

July 30—Finished last act of my opera, King Philip. 

july 31—Discharged by manager for refusing to 
accept supper of prunes, biscuit and ice water. 

August 1—Returned to Uncle Zeb’s farm. 

August 2—Killed potato bugs with Uncle Z. 

August 3—Sent my song cycle, America, to Hep- 
worth, publisher. 

August 4—Put notice in New York paper that | 
have “ended a successful series of concerts at 
fashionable summer resorts, and am going to 
Europe after all, to spend the balance ot the 
warm season in the Alps.” No one will know 
that | mean the hills up here, 

\ugust 5—Cleaned the barn with Uncle Z. 

August 6—Uncle Zeb delighted with my farming. 
Has offered me partnership. I spurned it, of 
course. 

August 7—Sent my symphonic prologue, The Mis- 
sissippi, to Dearborn, publisher. 

August s—\Wrote song, Apache’s Lament, and ar- 
ranged Milton’s taraaise Lost as a dramatic 
monologue, with full orchestral setting. 

August 9—Wrote Barren Junction Jazz for opening 
of local county fair. 

August 10—Uncle Zeb made me play the Barren 
Junction opus for the one hundredth time on 
the melodion. Offered me partnership again, 
and an upright piano of standard make thrown 
in. I retused again, harder than before. 

August 11—Sent my opera, King Philip, complete 
to the director of the Metropolitan Opera 
House. 

August 12—Received King Philip score, by first 
mail, special delivery, from the Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

August 13—Received De Profundis, with impudent 
letter from Jenks. 

August 13 (later)—Received my symphonic poem, 
Texas, from Joyner, with request to send him 
4 cents overdue postage, forgotten on this end 
when | sent the score. Dog! 

August 14—The editor of the Barren Junction 
Flash has prevailed on Uncle Zeb to give him 
The Fling of the Flappers and Barren Junction 
Jazz for publication in a local paper, as a Sun- 
day supplement. I am trembling on the verge 
of Fame—with a capital F. 

August 15—Made cider with Uncle Zeb. 

August 16—Got order from New York house for all 
the cider we can turn out. They seemed to like 
last year’s vintage. 

August 17—More orders for cider. Uncle Zeb 
offered to buy more orchard land and start big 
steam cider press for me. 1 refused. (Queer 
old man, Uncle Zeb, but well meaning. 

August 18-——Sent my Apache’s Lament and Para- 
dise Lost toa New York symphony director for 
performance next winter. 

August 19—The Lament and Paradise Lost came 
back. ° 

August 20—My Fling of the Flappers and Junction 
Jazz appeared in the Flash. The village cor- 
respondingly excited. Uncle Zeb proud to burst- 
ing point. 

August 21—New York publisher—friend of Flash 
editor—wired offer of $200 each for outright 
ownership of the two compositions. 

August 22—Accepted offer of $200. 

August 23—Received score of m 
logue, The Mississippi, from 
any letter of comment. 

August 24—Put notice in New York newspaper that 
I will reopen my studio on September 1, Sent 
notices to all my pupils. 

August 25—Offered myself as soloist at a symphony 
concert in New York. 

August. 25 (later)—Received wire from the sym- 
phony orchestra declining my offer. 

August 26—Rode all over the farm with Uncle Z, 
He feels bad about my going away. 

August 27—Packed my music, and practiced scales 
and arpeggios on the melodion, 


symphonic pro- 
earborn, without 
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August 28—Cousin Melinda was around all day. 
She has beautiful eyes. 

August 29—Received offer from Rosenstein & Klap- 
perhirsch, New York publishers, to write them 
another Jazz or Blues for $500, 

August 30—Had a husking bee at the old barn, | 
got the kiss from Melinda. She has the most 
beautiful brown eyes | have ever seen. Wrote 
to all my New York pupils, 

August 31—Uncle Zeb is really daft. He offered to 
give me the whole farm and build me a new 
cider press if | would marry Melinda, and Me- 
linda heard it and cried, I almost punched the 
old duffer for his insult to us both. I hate so 
called “rustic humor,” Packed my clothes and 
took the 4:22 for New York. 

September 1—Opened my studio, and found no 
crowd pushing against the door. 

September 2—Received eleven letters from former 
pupils, notifying me of their intention not to 
resume, 

September 3—Received nine more notices of discon- 
tinuance, 

September 4— Wrote song, The Melody of Melinda's 
Eyes. 

September 5—Miss Jacklin came to resume lessons 
for the season. I went behind the screen and 
cried. Told Miss J. to come tomorrow, 

September 6—Had a dear little note from Melinda, 
telling me how lonely she and Uncle Zeb feel. 
How could | have overlooked Melinda for the 
first two months? Miss Jacklin came again. | 
sent her away. 

September 7—Got bills today from the landlord, car- 
pet layer, music dealer, printer, piano house, tne 
MusicaL Courier, furniture man, tailor, dec- 
orator, carpenter. 

September 8—No pupils as yet. 

September 9—Had another sweet note from Me- 
linda, 

September 10—Uncle Zeb wrote about that spindle 
shanked editor of the Flash wanting to marry 
Melinda. Wrote Uncle Z. a tart reply. 

September 11—No letter from Melinda. 

September 12—No letter from Melinda. 

September 13—No letter from Melinda. 

September 14—Miss Jacklin came, but couldn't get 
in, because I had the door locked, I’ve got to 
think all day. 

September 15—Thinking. Still no pupils. 
on soda crackers with chili sauce, 
September 16—Still no letter from Melinda. 

got walking typhoid, | feel sure. 

September 17—The Revelation! I wired Uncle Zeb 
as follows: “Is offer still open for Melinda, 
farm, cider press and upright piano?” 

September 18—Uncle Zeb answered ; “Yep.” 

September 18 (later)-—Hepworth returned 
cycle, 

September 19—Burned Apache’s Lament, Paradise 
Lost, King Philip, De Profundis, Texas, The 
Mississippi and America and took the 3:41 ex- 
press for Barren Junction. 

September 20—No entry. 

September 21—No entry. 

September 22—No entry. 

September 23—No entry. 

September 24—No entry. 

September 25—Found some more manuscripts in the 
attic and burned them. 

nme 

All things are relative in American daily news- 
papers. In the New York World’s foreign news of 
August 10, one line is devoted to the fact that Edith 
Wharton, famous author, was decorated by the 
French Government, while nineteen lines tell the 
story that English fashionable society has lifted the 
taboo on pipe smoking at formal dinners and other 
social full dress occasions, 

nme, 

There is some cause for thanks because the in- 
ventors of American dances seem to be at the end 
of their resourcefulness in the devising of further 
new fantastic steps, wrigglings, writhings and con- 
tortive muscle shimmying. At the recent New York 
session of the International Association of Masters 
of Dancing it was decided unanimously, according 
to official report, “to boost the old-fashioned waltz 
as an art that cannot be improved- upon.” 

nm Re 

Ford should without any question be made Presi- 
dent of the United States. On his sixtieth birthday 
recently his factory turned out 6,000 cars. 

aR 


Lunched 


I’ve 


song 


A warm weather smile came with the reading of 
this in the Morning Telegraph of August 7: “A doc- 
tor of philosophy, recently deceased, is referred to by 
a Philadelphia contemporary as being ‘noted as the 
author of several unpublished plays.’ ” 

ps ill LIEBLING. 
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PORTLAND NEWS TO THE FORE 

Our Pacific Coast neighbor, the Portland News, 
certainly has the right idea! Instead of adopting 
the plan of most dailies, putting music in any little 
corner that happens to be unoccupied by the latest 
murder story, the divorce of a movie queen, or the 
world’s sporting events, the Portland News not only 
gives music a full page but goes to the expense and 
trouble of printing photographs of some of Port- 
land's leading musicians. 

The names of Portland’s musicians and the or- 
ganizations with which they are associated would 
make a list too long to give in full, but the following 
may be quoted from the excellent article by Emil 
Enna which fills an engrossing five columns of the 
News’ music page : 

Portland today is recognized as one of the musical centers 
of the Northwest. This reputation has been gained mainly 
through the ability and activity of many excellent musicians 
who are making their homes here. The students who seek 
instruction will find here not only excellent instructors, but 
they will also find any amount of opportunities to hear the 
greatest artists in the world, who through the splendid man- 
agement of local impresarios, come to our city and thus 
give the musician, the student, and the music-loving people 
cpportunity to listen to their performances which in itself 
is highly educating. Outside ot this, we have most excellent 
orchestral and choral societies—societies that are not only 
omposed of professional musicians, but also those who give 
the amateur the opportunity to get the knowledge and prac- 
tice of the best and highest class of music. Many of Port- 
land's musicians and students have proven themselves worthy 
of praise and high qualifications, not only at home, but 
abroad, The students who will come to Portland to take 
up the study of music will not only find the very best of 
opportunities for getting a high class musical education, 
hut a most excellent climate and almost everything in the 
world nature can provide for good health and inspiration. 

The musical credit system adopted by our State board 
of education for the benefit of high school students has 
done much toward encouraging the study of music, and 
W. H. Boyer, as supervisor of music in the public schools, 
has brought forth much enthusiasm for music among the 
students of the public schools. ‘ 

At the city library will be found a large -collection of 
standard musical works, 

Our Musica, MANAGERS, 

Steers & Coman, Elwyn Concert bureau, W. T, Pangle, 
the Portland Lyceum course, under the management of 
Ellison-White and Earle G. Blew, who is mainly interested 
in the management of local artists, 

The Portland Symphony Orchestra, Carl Denton, con- 
ductor, under the management of Mrs. M, Donald Spencer 
and backed by the Symphony Society with James B. Kerr 
as president, has become an unusually successful organiza- 
tion has also brought many renowned artists here. 

The Apollo Club's male chorus, W. H. Boyer, conductor, 
has also brought some splendid artists to the city. 

MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS, 

The Portland Opera Association, Mrs, E, L, Thompson, 
president, The Oratoria Society, Joseph Finley, conductor. 

The Orpheus Male Chorus, William Mansell Wilder, con- 
ductor, 

The MacDowell Club, Mrs. E. C. Peets, president. . i 

The Monday Musical Club, Mrs. W. H. Braeger, presi- 
dent, 

The Cadmon Club, Mrs. Carrie Gissen, president. 

The Carrie Jacobs Bond Club, Mrs, Carrie R. Beaumont, 
president. ’ é 

The Treble Clef Club, Mrs, Rose Coursen Reed, director. 

The Melodians’ Club, Mrs, Micha Peiz, president. 

The Choristers’ Club, Elizabeth Hoben, president. 

The Crescendo Club, Mrs. D. C. Bogart, president. 

The Ladies’ Columbia Orchestra is an organization com- 
posed ot women. 

The Pipes-Hutchinson Trio gives a splendid series of 
chamber music. The Society of Oregon Composers, Emil 
Enna, president, aids worthy composers of the State to gain 
recognition. 4 

The Musicians’ Club, George W. Reed, president; the 
Oregon Chapter of Organists; the State Federation of Music 
Clubs, Lillian Jeffreys Petri, president; Reed College, under 
the leadership of Elizabeth Gore, pfesent a large number of 
programs during the season. 

Frederick W, Goodrich has presented a large number of 
attractive Sunday afternoon concerts at the Municipal audi- 
torium during the season, — 

The Spitzner Philharmonic Society, The Ted and Walter 
Bason orchestras, and the numerous Portland school orches- 
tras are mainly for the benefit of amateur performers. 

The Portland Flute Club, Robert E. Millard, president, 
has given a number of interesting concerts during the past 
season, 

The Fraternity of Musical Critics is represented by Mrs. 
C, Hilten-Turvey, the Oregonian; Susie Smith, the Portland 
Telegram; J. L. Wallin, the Oregon Journal; Emil Enna, 
The Portland News; Eileen Brong, the Spectator; John 
Oatman, the Musica Courter of New York; Jocelyn 
Foulkes, Musical America of New York, and Mamie Helen 
Flynn, Musical Leader of Chicago. 

There is a good deal of comment and wonder at 
the slowness of musical growth in America. Al- 
though we sometimes feel that we ought to congratu- 
late ourselves that we are getting along as well as 
we are, when we face the matter honestly we realize 
that music has a small part in the lives of most 
of our pools, 

Whose fault is that? 

The daily papers! If the dailies all over the coun- 
try would do as the Portland News has done, give 
music a fair show, the people in general would soon 
wake up to the fact that there is such a thing in the 
world and that it might mean something to them. 

But the papers of America are news (“news”) 
papers. You know what we mean, They pretend 
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tu care nothing about anything that is not what they 
call “news.” The result is that almost any outside 
artist can get all the copy he or she wants if sensa- 
tional stuff can be furnished, or even if the name 
itself can be made to appear “newsy,” but the local 
crowd cannot get a line to save its lite. 

How many people in any of our cities know any- 
thing about the local musicians? Just ask yourself 
this honestly and you will get a jolt. For the aver- 
age American the local musician means the teacher 
of the children, just that and nothing more. The 
teacher of the children may be a great master, it is 
true, but he is just one, one out of many, 

And the many are as unknown to the parents of 
those children as they would be if they lived in 
Mars, although those same parents will be more or 
less familiar with visiting stars, or stars they wish 
they could hear. 

Whose fault is that? 

The daily papers! Who gives information to the 
average men and women of America? The daily 
papers. Where is that inférmtaion got? At the 
breakfast table, on the commuters’ train, in the bar- 
ber shop, anywhere where there is a moment’s 
leisure, 

But suppose the papers do not give the informa- 
tion, where will the people get it? Why, the answer 
to that is very simple—very simple indeed, They 
will not get it! If you want the American public to 
be ignorant of anything, leave it out of the dailies. 

And are the dailies really what they pretend to be 
—news gatherers? They are all of them full of 
padding of all sorts, material which they believe will 
get them subscriptions. But much of'it is not news 
at all. We have a paper before us. At the head of 
the column is “Radio News.” Under that head is 
an installment of a book dealing in an instructive 
way with radio. At the foot of the column two 
inches are devoted to radio programs. That is all 
the news there is in it, 

In the whole paper there is not a word about music 
or musicians. Pretty nearly every other human ac- 
tivity is touched upon in one way or another, but 
music is left out in the cold, Is it any wonder that 
music means nothing to so many Americans? 


A PIONEER 

Kenneth S, Clark, who looks out for musical 

things for the Community Service, told over the 

radio the other day “What Music Does for Main 

Street.” There was one little incident in his talk 
well worth quoting : 


Some time ago a torch-bearer wrote for information to 
Community Seryice from a town of 300 people in the State 
of Washington. Having just moved to the town, she found 
a number of problems. She said, “Music is lacking except 
in church, where generally the hymn books place all voices 
in unison with a cheap chord accompaniment on the piano. 
My husband sings very well and has directed choirs quite a 
lot. (He is a physician.) I've been a piano teacher and 
professional accompanist for years and have been director 
of music in a State normal school until I married, but we 
have four little ones and I’m rusty on the newer ways of 
building choruses. It seems as though they have chosen us 
to make the first move and I’d so much like to know how 
other similar communities have solved their problems.” She, 
therefore, asked for information concerning choruses, school 
orchestras, music memory contests, Christmas caroling, and 
small village music weeks. 

Less than three months later this lady wrote again to 
tell of twelve things accomplished. Mind you, that was a 
village of 300 inhabitants. This is what she wrote: “I 
want to express my gratitude for the help that I receive 
from Community Service. Perhaps you'd like a report 
of some of the things that have grown in Coupeville since I 
first wrote you last summer: 

1. A community chorus meeting weekly, About thirty-five enrolled. 
My husband leads, I play. 

_2. High School orchestra—cornet, two violins, clarinet, drums, 
piano. I direct, 

3. Musie in the grade school and High School. Never had it 
before. I hadn't taught school music for sixteen years but I am 
doing my hest—studying hard to bring methods up to date. 

_4. There was no choir in Congregational church. There is one of 
eight voices now, 

5, Bought piano for same church. 

6. No violin teacher. We insisted on a good one. After weeks 
of struggle secured one from Seattle, sixty miles away (4% hours 
travel each way) to come once a week, Five pupils “dug up” for her 
to start, More in prospect. Got three more in our neighbor 
town twelve miles away—more in sight. Everybody cooperated to 
save time. Principals excuse children in rotation to take lessons at 
nearby house. Two violins to be loaned by people to pupils who 
want to play. : 

7. My husband gave a lecture recital, “An evening of songs that 
tell a story.” Benefit of church piano fund. 

8. Coupeville is only town in Island County having school music, 
and the City Superintendent, County, Superintendent, and I are 
trying to orenees a series of Round Table conferences, and demon- 
strations of methods, for all the county teachers who are interested in 
better school music, 

9. Am chairman of committee to arrange the same thing at Everett 
for Snohomish and Island County teachers. 

_ 10, Girls’ Glee Club of sixteen voices in High School. Just learn- 
ing to carry parts. 

11. No phonograph to use for music appreciation yet. So we do 
our own, Every Monday we have pale 2 things, and the young 
folks are developing nicely. Every member of the orchestra has 
shown us all he can learn about his instrument. The piano teacher 
gave a Pr am. My husband has given several. ou see, I’m 
awfully y to have for my husband a good singer who loves young 
folks and is a boy at heart.) 

12, We are putting on a pay program on the seventeenth, featuring 
the violinist and a soprano, h of Seattle. It will at least 
show the result of st work y concerned.” 


How is that for one lone woman—not forgetting a help- 
ful husband ? 
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OPERA IN ENGLISH 
“Anyone putting another language on the stage 
with the excuse that English does not provide a 
beautiful portrayal betrays a sordid and pitiful ignor- 


ance of the tongue which means his daily upkeep.” - 


This is from the Columbus Dispatch, and is in- 
cluded in a comment upor a production of Cavalleria 
Rusticana in Italian and Cosi Fan Tutte by the Hin- 
shaw Company in English. It appears from this 
comment that the Columbus public vastly preferred 
the English. 

There is nothing in this world so difficult to over- 
come as the conviction many people have that Eng- 
lish is a bad language to sing, an unsingable lan- 
guage. Translations have been largely responsible 
for this, but no small weight has been put in the 
opposition balance by certain traditions of singing 
that are suitable only to strongly vowel languages. 
In many a studio you will hear students sing beau- 
tiful Italian and miserable English. Although Eng- 
lish is their native tongue, it seems to interfere with 
what they have learned of voice placement, and they 
must either sacrifice the English or the tone. 

Opera in English will come when we begin to 
build up from the bottom, improving little by little 
upon the light opera we are accustomed to hear in 
our own language and which people would certainly 
refuse to listen to in any other, Once our people 
get accustomed to hear serious opera in English they 
will insist upon decent and properly sung translations 
of the standard repertory. 

It is evidently up to our composers to write honest- 
to-goodness American serious opera—and then it is 
up to our opera organizations to give them really 
first rate performances. This is probably only a 
matter of time, and work, and energy, and honesty, 
and we are getting more and more of those things 
every day. 

—— -©-- -- 
RECORDING ANGELS 


Although several years ago we banned (a more re- 
spectacle word than “canned,” though meaning the 
same) the contributions of Algernon Ashton, most 
persistent of all writers of “letters to the editor,” and 
the said A. A, had somewhat faded from our mind, 
the following, from the London Music News and 
Herald of July 14, brings him vividly back, ‘The 
M. N. & H. must have something against Algy, for 
the editorial quoted is quite removed from its usually 
quiet, suave and urbane style. The title is Recording 
Angels and these lines follow: 

“When such queer people as Algernon Ashton, 
whose claim to fame is that he knows more about 
the important matters of composers’ births and 
deaths than any other man living, begins to lay down 
the law about ‘our ghastly music’ he becomes more 
than futile. His name is always in the papers, if only 
to prove that Mr. Brahms was born at five o’clock 
instead of six, and people have a way of attaching 
importance to the utterances of those who get into 
the paper, so that it may not be a bad thing for us if 
we see one day written by another hand that Alger- 
non Ashton will write on births, deaths and funerals 
no longer, at least as far as we know. Whatever 
angel it is who keeps the record may have regarded 
his output with more than a little approval, and may 
ask him to help him to keep records of those of us 
whom he has left behind, which will be a nuisance 
for some of us, for he will not let us off a minute 
of our ages—accuracy may pursue us even to the por- 
tals of heaven.” 


——_—@—__—_—- 


Color and Tone 


The futility of any argument upon the familiar 
subject of relation between color and tone is strik- 
ingly illustrated in the following table, given in Saba- 
neev’s book about Scriabin : 


Key Rimsky-Korsakorr. SCRIABIN. 
C major White Red 
G major Brownish-gold, bright | Orange-rose 
D major Yellow, sunny Yellow, brilliant 
A major Rosy, clear Green 
E major Blue, sapphire, sparkling 
B major Sombre, dark blue shot > Bluish-white 

: with steel 

F sharp major Greyish-green Bright blue 
D flat major Dusky, warm Violet 


Greyish-violet Purple-violet 
Dark, gloomy, bluish-? Steel-color with a 
metallic lustre 


A flat major 
E flat major 
B flat major grey 
F major Green 


It is interesting to see how little agreement there 
was between Rimsky-Korsakoff and Scriabin. The 
only key on which they wholeheartedly agree is D 
major—yellow. Such decided differences as, for in- 
stance, Rimsky-Korsakoff seeing C major as white, 
while Scriabin saw it red, are notable. That Scriabin 
saw the same color in F major as in C major is an- 
other interesting thing, 
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~ BEYOND THE HORIZON 


Looking Forward to Determine the Actual Results of School Music Teaching, as Recorded by Lyravine Votaw 


[School music critics are more or less moved to con- 
clusions as determined by immediate results. It is a 
way to continue, and yet looking into the future 
is not a simple matter. Each year we expect cities to 
do more and more for music. What if the men and 
women of tomorrow are not interested in music? What 
if we can trace this lack of interest to poor music teach- 
ing in school? The presentation of this phase by Miss 
Votaw, of the Chicago Public Schools, is interesting.— 
The Editor.] 


In a recent semester examination given to a normal class 
preparing for school music supervision, | asked this ques- 
tion: “Why did you choose this vocation of music super- 
visor?” The answers were most enlightening. Several re- 
ferred to their own high school music periods as so inter- 
esting that it gave them a desire to specialize in that work. 
Asiother, on the contrary, said she always hated the music 
hour, that the pupils thought it an easy way of getting out 
of hard work and receiving their credit, that she had a 
teacher of music whom none of the pupils liked, that she 
realized there must be a better way of teaching and wanted 
to learn it. Two contrasting influences to be sure, but they 
attained the same result. Moral: If you cannot be a very 
good teacher of music, be a very bad one. 

These answers were really the cue for my subject, and 
for what I may bring you as thoughts to urge strongly the 
fact that we are building in high school not so much for 
present enjoyment as for future usefulness, The “Beyond 
the Horizon” part of our work is of greatest importance. 

For the majority of our high school choruses and glee 
clubs, music does become a very real part of their being, 
in the active present; can we say as much of the lasting 
effect upon their lives in their devotion to it afterwards? 
The use which the pupil makes of his musical education 
after he leaves high school is really the truest test of its 
Ce 

Most graduates from our high schools wonder what is 
beyond the horizon. For some, the rainbow seems to band 
it, with its pot of gold, and they with eagerness go in search. 
The flappers may dream of no study evenings to interfere 
with theater or dance; the home girl may dream of a palace 
in which she is queen, “be it ever so humble” (a kitchen- 
ette apartment, perhaps). 

The boys see visions of the great commercial world, with 
“success” written in large letters for them; or the political 
world of honor or disgrace; or perhaps the professional 
world of letters or medicine, or electrical invention. Of one 
thing we are sure—that they dream. They dream much 
more fantastic dreams in high school than in college. | 
wish we had more time to hear of their dreams and enter 
into them more fully. We would find it worth while, for 
we might help to shape these dreams and help to see that 
they are realized. : 

There is no doubt in the world that the high school music 
instructor gets nearest to the emotional, the heart life of 
the pupils. It is, therefore, true that the professional in- 
fluence of the high school teacher of music is the strongest 
of any influence in shaping the lives of those under his 
direction as well as greatest in the minute way in which 
he touches the pulse of the community. . . . ; : 

Psychologically, singing is the most perfect medium of 
self-expression. One high school boy said he enjoyed the 
chorus hour because when so many were singing, he could 
sing and sing, and no one knew it. Precisely tie same 
feeling that Sharon T. Baker mentioned having when he 
said he dared sing only with the rumble of the wheels on a 
train. Everyone has to a greater or less extent, this desire 
of vocal musical expression. 

And the fact that a chorus can accommodate so large 
a number is a great advantage that it has over the orches- 
tra. The orchestra must necessarily be limited in number. 
Where seventy-five may find expression in orchestral play- 
ing, five hundred to a thousand may sing out their hearts 
in a chorus. ; 

I believe in giving the especially gifted pupil extra op- 
portunities for musical development, but | most heartily 
believe and am increasingly sure that we must give the 
mass opportunity for vocal expression. This should not 
be elective. We should take it for granted that every one 
of our pupils will sing—no matter how imperfectly, and 
while this general chorus may never be given public appear- 
ance as finished products—that is not the aim, but let them 
“sing and sing.” 

A well known Chicago principal, who is the head of 
one of our largest high schools with an attendance of over 
three thousand, said: “We cannot do without our regular 
chorus periods; they make for school spirit and unity of ef- 
fort.” Plenty of opportunity for regular chorus singing 
and a large representation in public performances are a 
real necessity in the music department. : 

Music appreciation is one of the greatest things we have 
added to our department and is doing worlds of good, but 
the greatest good it can Laity do is to make not better 
listeners, but better singers. io you believe that? No 
amount of effort or time which we spend in musical appre- 
ciation or listening lessons or music memory contests can 
ever do as much for the high school pupils as their own 
vocal expression in chorus or glee club. Have you thought 
that if the appreciation of music means the intelligent 
listener as it does that one really learns best to listen by 
singing? . . . 

— is only one Chicago Symphony Orchestra, and we 
are exceedingly proud of that professional body and all 
it is doing. 

Two dignified high-brow concerts each week, but many 
others in addition; two popular concerts a month, and two 
children’s concerts a month, where the children and Di- 
rector Stock talk together like “pals.” 

A fine example of accomplished ideals! However, the 
number of symphony orchestras in our city is growing so 


the children’s orchestra series. 


rapidly it is difficult to keep track of them, I think of at 
least six thoroughly recognized orchestras of worth, not 
to mention the numerous good ones in our movie theaters. 

The Civic Orchestra, in its third year of existence, is 
proving a marvel to all of us. When it was first organized, 
one of our well known critics was in New York at the 
time and when she told New York critics what we were 
doing they said, “Chicago is crazy, it will never work,” 
But it is working and is producing expert players for many 
of the first symphony orchestras in other large cities as well 
as our own. 

I am correctly informed, two of them came to the 
splendid Cleveland Orchestra, which we so thoroughly 
enjoyed Tuesday evening under the inspired hand of Nikolai 
Sokoloff. Cleveland is exceedingly fortunate in having 
such a man at the helm. Our Civic Orchestra is only possi- 
ble through great musical souls like Frederick Stock and 
others. Our high school orchestra players cannot enter 
this organization during their high school course beca:ise 
of rehearsal hours (they having two-hour rehearsals four 
times a week and in the morning), but it is open to them 
when they are beyond the horizon and it is a mighty in- 
centive. 

The Chicago High School music teachers are starting a 
big project in which we hope you may find a way to co- 
operate. The wonderful inspiration of the children's or- 
chestra congerts has brought us to the point of seeing 
ed te might be gained by Civic Opera for Young 
‘eople. : 

hat a strength it would be if all our large cities who 
hear our Civic Opera would urge and demand matinee 
performances at a reasonable price such as we have for 
i There are many operas 
which the adolescent should not hear, but there are also 
many they should hear. 

I believe we could fill our great Auditorium in Chicago 
for a Hansel and Gretel or Cinderella performance with 
eager listeners from our schools. Think what that would 
mean! Perhaps there will be opportunity for exchange of 
ideas on this in the discussion, 

I am not going to say much about credits allowed in 
high school for outside study, but we must come to it, | 
am sure, in order to make it possible for those who wish 
to study music more seriously after high school years, to 
remain in high school and complete it. So much has been 
said about this I am sure I need not say more. . . . 

We are finding greater co-operation in our school boards, 
chamber sof commerce, Rotary clubs. and Women’s City 
clubs, but not uniformly so. Our present high school 
people will fill these important positions in civic affairs. 
Are they going to uphold the musical ideals we are trying 
to give to them and in turn, a few years hence, be boosters 
instead of knockers? Will they be school board members 
with musical sympathy and eagerness toward progress, or 
will they say, “I got nothing out of the music when I was 
in school, what is the use of all this expense of salary, 
materials and orchestral instruments?” 

Will they be members of the Chamber of Commerce 
with strong action toward obtaining good musical talent 
for lyceum courses and big civic gatherings even if it does 
mean their names as guarantors, with unselfish service to 
the community ? 

Will they fill positions on committees in city clubs and 
parent-teacher organizations that will co-operate with the 
music teacher in carrying out plans? nate 

Our present methods of class instruction in voice, piano 
and orchestral instruments are doing much toward aug- 
menting the number capable of following up afterward in 
a vocational way. We are doing something, but not all 
that is possible to make the way practicable for a young 
person desiring to become a professional musician to also 
complete his high school course as he should while con- 
tinuing serious music study. This is absolutely essential 
if we are to produce, as a nation, intellectual musical per- 
formers, directors and composers, and I have the composer 
very strongly in mind, as one of the great needs of America. 





Colorado Springs American Legion Secures 
Schumann Heink 
Ernestine Schumann Heink will open the new auditorium 
at Colorado Springs, Colo., on August 31, in a gala concert 
staged for the benefit of the local American Legion. Mme. 


Schumann Heink will sing a special program of songs she 
has made famous on similiar occasions, 





Crooks Re-engaged for Windsor, Ontario 


Due to his success when he sang there the past season, 
Richard Crooks has been reengaged by the Border Cities 
Male Chorus, of Windsor, Ontario, Canada, to sing with 
that organization on December 3 next, in connection with 
his appearance as soloist with the Detroit Symphony Orches- 
tra in Ann Arbor, Mich., on December 4. 


. 





Klink Assisting Seagle at Schroon Leke 


_ Frieda_ Klink, the well-known contralto, has left for 
Schroon Lake, N. Y., to assist and study with Oscar Seagle, 
ont will not return to her New York studio before Sep- 
tember. 


Ethelynde Smith Enthusiastically Received 


Ethelynde Smith, soprano, was given an enthusiastic re- 
ception when she appeared in recital at the University of 
North Carolina on the evening of July 2. Her program was 
an interesting and well arranged one, including a group 
of Eighteenth Century classics, French songs, a modern 
French aria, Russian songs, songs by composers of Amer- 
ica, an American aria, and a group of children’s songs. 
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Miss Smith was sc well received that she had to give four 
encores before the audience was anywhere near satisfied. 


CINCINNATI ZOO’S PRODUCTION 
OF TOSCA THE BEST SO FAR 


Faust Given Three Times, Once with Local Soprano as 
Marguerite—Cincinnati Orchestra Announces 
Programs for Beginning of Season 


Cincinnati, Ohio, August 3.—Another week of varied 
opera productions was enjoyed at the Zoo gardens, making 
the sixth of this increasingly popular summer entertainment 
The company has advanced steadily in favor with the public 
Some of the operas previously sung proved to be such 
favorites that it was decided by Director Lyford to repeat 
several. 

Tosca Wins Season’s Recorn, 

What can be looked upon as the most popular as well 
as the greatest production, artistically, La Tosca, was given 
at the final performance for the previous week. Two hun 
dred additional seats were sold for this performance, chairs 
being placed in the aisles to care for the overflow, On 
account of the great demand Director Lyford repeated :t 
with the same cast on July 29. 

Faust Given Tureet PERFORMANCES. 

Three nights were given over to Gounod’s Faust. The 
company gave a highly satisfactory rendition of this opera 
which afforded several members of the company a fine oppor 
trnity. The role of Mephistopheles was taken by Italo 
Picchi. Last year he gained just popularity by this difficult 
characterization, and again he proved his peculiar talent 
for essaying the part. Fanny Rezia, in the role of Mar 
guerite, displayed her fine soprano voice to advantage while 
her acting was of the highest order. Faust was essayed 
by Charles Milhau, who won just applause. Valentine was 
sung by Joseph Royer, and the part of Siebel, taken by 
Anita Riinova who filled it with spirit and much pleasantry 
Louis’ Johnen appeared as Wagner. The work of the chorus 
was splendid. 

, De Lys a Poputar VioLerra, 

On July 31, La Traviata was repeated on account of its 
popularity. Edith De Lys again proved her artistry and, 
as on other occasions, made much of the character that 
arouses so much interest. The other members of the com- 
pany were also heard to advantage. 

Loca. Soprano Scores AS MARGUERITE. 

There was an innovation in store for the patrons on 
August 1, when Faust was sung for the second time. On 
this occasion Clara Thomas Ginn, a Cincinnati singer, who 
is a graduate of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, ap- 
peared as Marguerite. Her singing was most delightful. 
She was at perfect ease in this role and her sweet soprano 
voice was at its best. She made, in fact, an ideal Marguerit 
Two years ago Mrs. Ginn appeared with the Zoo Company 
as Gretel, in Hansel and Gretel, making a fine appearance. 
Since that time her voice has shown considerable growth. 
She has been a member of the Zoo organization since its 
first season and has also sung in public on a number of oc- 
casions. Some time ago she went to Paris where she studied 
under John Byrne. Later she sang the role of Juliet, in 
Romeo and Juliet, at Nice, with Jean de Reszke, noted 
tenor. On this occasion he paid her a high compliment, 
saying that her voice reminded him of the great Patti, who 
appeared in the same opera with him some years ago. 

ANNOUNCEMENT OF CINCINNATI OrCHESTRA PLANS 

The twenty-ninth season of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra will open with a pair of concerts at Emery Audi- 
torium on October 26 and 27. It has been decided in recent 
months to give a number of concerts without a soloist and 
this will be the nature of the first performances. This is 
due to the increased demand for concerts made up of sym- 
phony music only. At the second pair of concerts Eva 
Gauthier will be the soloist and in November Mitja Nikisch 
will be heard. Other soloists to appear include Emil Heer 
mann, concert-master of the orchestra; Charles Hackett, 
Yolanda Mero, Bronislaw Hubermann, Marguerite Melville 
Liszniewska, Carl Flesch and Harold Bauer. A_ request 
program will terminate the season. It is also likely that 
special concerts will be given when at least one or two 
prominent conductors will be guest-conductors. 

Notes, 

The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music closed its regular 
summer school on July 28. Owing to the examinations 
there was no time for the regular recitals, but a lecture was 
given by Edgar Stillman Kelley on July 20 on “The Reasdn 
for the Rules.” Bertha Baur entertained the students of 
the summer school with a lawn party on July 28. A musical 
program was heard on which Robert Perutz, violinist, a 
member of the Conservatory faculty, played, followed by 
Mrs. Austin, of Laredo, Texas, a graduate pupil of Dan 
Beddoe, who rendered some Spanish songs in the original 
language. 

Ilse Huebner, pianist and teacher at the College of Music, 
has enjoyed a successful summer term, teaching a laree 
class of professional pianists. On account of the extra de- 
mand for her services it was found necessary to extend her 
classes until August 4. 

Hans Schroeder, for a number of years a member of the 
faculty of the College of Music, left on August 1 for Knox 
ville, Tenn., where he will become identified with the musical 
undertakings of that city. He will establish a school of his 
own. He has been elected a director of the Tuesday Morning 
Musical Club of Knoxville. He will be missed here by 
many friends. 

Burnet C. Tuthill, general manager of the Cincinnati Con 
servatory of Music, is back after a vacation spent at Cap 
Cod. He will direct the work of renovating the conserva 
tory preparatory for the opening of the season, September 4 

Four young people’s concerts will be given during the 
coming season by the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. Thes« 
concerts will be directed by Fritz Reiner. Thomas James 
Kelly will act as interpreter as in the past 

Benjamin Grogan, a pupil of Giacinto Gorno of the Col 
lege of Music, who won the prize in the State contest for 
singing, is now appearing with success in various Ohio cities 

The Euterpe Ladies’ Orchestra of the College of Music, 
which recently met with notable success at the Grand Opera 
House here, is now a permanent organization. Those com 
posing the quartet include Florence Watts, Mary Swaine) 
Vesta Zentmeyer and Eulah Cornor. They plan to do cen 
cert work regularly. WwW. W 








ACROSS THE COUNTRY 








(See letter on another page). 
Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page). 
Cincinnati, Ohio-—(See letter on another page). 
Easton, Pa., August 3.—A musicale was given by 

(Jueena Mario before a large audience of musical friends 

at the country residence of Mr, and Mrs. Frank L. Chip- 

man. Emil Polak was at the piano. Miss Mario was de- 
lightful in her aria from Carmen, the waltz song from 

Romeo pe Juliet, and several groups of interesting English 

songs Earle D, Laros, the well known pianist, gave addi- 
onal pleasure with several well rendered numbers. Other 

selections were played on the large automatic organ which 

has been installed in this home, G. B. N. 
Los Angeles, Cal.—(See Music on the Pacific Slope). 
New Haven, Conn,, August 4.—During the month of 

July the adjacent summer resorts have received as guests 
eral New York artists, thus giving a semi-metropolitan 

to the city’s summer season. The noted bari- 

Werrenrath, and family are summering at 

Indian Neck; Pine Orchard is again honored by the pres- 

ence of Rosa Ponselle and her sister; Caroline Lazzari is 

at her home at Stony Creek, while Paul Althouse has been 

staying at Morningside-on- the- Sound, a 
The Sunday evening concerts given at the Woodmont 

Country Club, under the able chairmanship of Mrs. William 

P. Tuttle, presented many well-known local artists during 

the past month, the first in the series being given on July 

15 by Charlotte Lipovetsky, the promising mezzo-soprano. 

Miss Lipovetsky is a pupil ‘of Mme. Toedt and the Institute 

of Musical Art. Her program was one of broad scope and 

was rendered in her usual artistic finish, bringing forth much 
applause. Mrs. Clarence B, Bolmer was at the piano. 
The second concert, on July 22, was given by Mrs, Van 

Court Tapp, pianist and vice- -president of the St. Ambrose 

Music Club; Mark Chestney, violinist, and John Stephenson, 
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bass, all of whom are prime favorites, both of the Wood- 
mont colony and of New Haven. Victor Valenti was taken 
suddenly ill so that Alvin Eley, artist pupil of Maestro 
Ropas substituted for Valenti. Mr. Eley is summering here 
at the home of his sister and has won many friends by his 
musicianship and fine tenor voice. These artists were heartily 
applauded by a large audience. 

On July 29, those attending the concert were given a 
fine treat by the program rendered by Charles Kullman, 
well-known baritone, whose selections were given in artistic 
manner. He was ably assisted a Frank Rascati, violinist, 
who has recently returned to New Haven from Naples, 
Italy, where he studied with Maestro Gaetano Fusella, of 
the Naples conservatory. These musicians gave genuine 
pleasure to a large and appreciative audience and were ably 
assisted at the piano by Mrs. Clarence B. Bolmer. 

During July many noted bands have p‘ayed at the West 
Shore. The first to appear for one week was D’Avino 
and his band of fifty picked musicians, who played every 
afternoon and evening, with Vera Curtis, of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, as assisting artist, at two evening 
concerts. 

D'Avino was succeeded by Creatore with his band of solo 
artists, who remained two weeks and were assisted also by 
Vera Curtis and Della Samoloff, both of whom gave great 
pleasure with their voices and artistry. These two bands 
gave concerts to the soldiers at the U. S. P. H. S. Hospital 
under the auspices of the Allingtown Community Service 
Committee. 

During the last week in the month concerts were given 
at the West Shore by The Salem Cadet Band, whose con- 
ductor, Jean Missud, has won the name of the “Sousa of 
New England.” 

Among other bands which have been heard recently at 
nearby resorts were the 18lst Infantry Band of the Massa- 
chusetts National Guard of Worcester, Arthur W. Crosbie, 
leader; the 102d Regiment Band, Lieut. A. R. Teta, leader, 
of New Haven; also Francesco Cola Santo’s famous band 
and Grand Opera Company. 

At Guilford on the East Shore a series of chamber music 
concerts is being given by the Quartet Ensemble of New 
York, for the benefit of the Public Health Nurse Asso- 
ciation, The first concert was given on July 13 in the 
First Congregational Church of Guilford. The personnel 
of the quartet consists of Maurice Kaufman, first violin; 
Benjamin Levin, second violin; Otta K. Schill, viola; Russell 
G, Kingman, cello. 
with, organist of the Willie Sage Tuttle Memorial Organ, 
The program consisted of excellently rendered compositions 
by Dvorak, Widor, Tschaikowsky, Boccherini, Grainger 
and Schumann, 

The first “musical assembly” given before the students 
of the Summer School at Yale took place in Lampson 
Lyceum on the morning of July 25, when a most interesting 
and illuminating lecture on “Clues to the Understanding 
of Music” was given by E. W. Newton, of Boston, who 
was assisted at the piano by Miss Leavitt, a talented musi- 
cian and composer. The hall was filled with students, who 
showed interest and appreciation. Mr. R. H. Howard, of 
Plainfield, N. J., head of the department of music in the 
summer school, opened the program with a group of songs 
and was ably supported at the piano by Florence Morrison, 
an artist pupil of E. A. Parsons, of New Haven. The 
girls’ glee club, recently organized, made its initial bow to 
the students, led by Mr. Howard, with Belle Loper Slater 
at the piano; their singing was excellent and showed fine 
training. 

Grace Warren Brown recently presented her pupils in a 
piano recital, when they acquitted themselves well and re- 
flected much credit on their teacher. They were assisted 
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by Mildred Imrie, contralto, and Mrs. Charles Johnson at 
the piano. 

One of New Haven’s promising musicians to go abroad 
recently is Wesley Wellington Sloane, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur J. Sloane. For the past year, he has been teaching 
piano and theory at the Settlement Institute of Brooklyn 
and Greenwich Village of New York. Mr. Sloane graduated 
from the Yale Music School in 1922 and while there showed 
marked ability as a composer, in which line he will continue 
while abroad. G. S. B. 

New Orleans, La., August 10.—The list of artists which 
J. Eugene Pearce will present next season at Jerusalem 
Temple is a notable one and includes Kochanski, Arthur 
Rubinstein, Giannini, de Gogorza, D’Alvarez, Spalding, 
Benoist, and the Denishawn dancers. E. 

Regina, Sask., August 3.—Music was a principal fea- 
ture of the annual Agricultural and Industrial Provincial 
Exhibition held here July 30-August 4. Mr. Knight-Wilson 
has had general care of th's part of the program. The Elk’s 
band has pleased large audiences on many occasions and 
wae Butt contributed a song recital. J. J. Lyons is known 

“Everybody Sing,’ because of his enthusiastic efforts with 
the grand stand audiences every night. Community singing 
is new here but is arousing much interest. The Cree Indians, 
not to be outdone by ther white brothers, appeared with 
twenty-five musical instruments and were directed by their 
own band master in several creditable selections. 

A new band stand was opened at Wascana Park by the 
City Orange Band, C. F. Gathercole, conductor. R. G. 

San Diego, Cal.—(See Music on the Pacific Slope). 

Washington, D. C., July 2.—A concert was given by 
the pupils of R. Deane Shure at the Mt. Vernon Place 
M. E. Church South, on July 25. Those appearing were 
Helen Albright, Elsie Keller, Helen Sibyl, Mrs. F. Johnson, 
Ela Tilly, Louise Charlton, Elsie, Nina, and Alice Burgess, 
Blanch Breeden, Mrs. L. L. Kennedy, Mrs. Frank Rice, oa 
guerite Fisher and Grace Kanode. 


Meisle to Sing at Reading Music Festival 


Kathryn Meisle, American contralto, has been secured 
to appear as soloist in Reading, Pa., on the occasion of the 
big musical event to be given in honor of the 175th anni- 
versary of the city of Reading, September 1, 2 and 3. 

The festival is under the auspices of George D. Haage, 
director of the Reading Liederkranz, and will be given by 
the Pennsylvania Federation of Singing Societies. It is 
expected that over 1,500 singers from all parts of Penn- 
sylvania, New York and New Jersey will participate. 

The important feature of the festival will be a concert 
by the massed chorus of 1,000 voices, assisted by an or- 
chestra of specially selected musicians from New York, 
Philadelphia, Allentown and Reading, with Kathryn Meisle 
as soloist. This concert will be held on Saturday evening, 
September 1, at the auditorium which will be specially ar- 
ranged to accommodate the large chorus and orchestra. 

The second day will be given over to the prize-singing 
contests by the visiting choruses. The contest will begin 
in the afternoon wheh the United Singers of Philadelphia, 
of 400 men, will be heard in several of their prize-winning 
choruses. 


Leopold’s New York Recital, November 6 


Ralph Leopold, American concert pianist, will give his 
first New York recital next season in Aeolian Hall on Tues- 
day afternoon, November 6. 

Mr, Leopold, who left New York the end of June, spent 
the first part of his vacation visiting friends in German- 
town as well as in other places in eastern Pennsylvania, 
after which he went to Cleveland, Ohio, to visit his sister, 
Mrs. Newton D. Baker, where he is having an exceptionally 
fine time. Despite the numerous pleasures and recreations 
arranged for him, Mr. Leopold has managed to find time 
to prepare his programs for the coming season. He will 
return to New York early in September and at once resume 
professional activities. 


Bachaus Discusses Jazz 

Bachaus last winter heard a great deal of ragtime and 
jazz, and his point-of-view differs somewhat from those 
commonly expressed by great artists. 

“Jazz is not to be hailed as a new art form,” Mr. Bachaus 
said, “and yet it is not to be cried down as something un- 
worthy. In the more histicated jazz compositions— 
especially in those sca for musical productions—there 
is often an extraordinarily interesting lilt. This rhythm, the 
production of which rests with the interpreter, is not to be 
found in the printed copies. It is hard to set down on paper. 
But it is the factor which makes jazz interesting, and I 
should not be surprised to find this lilt frequently in more 
intellectual surroundings within a few years. 


Arthur Jones Sails 


Arthur Jones, English harpist, was among those sailing 
on the Leviathan on July 28. He was heard in recital at 
many representative New York homes last winter, and was 
the assisting artist at a recital-reception given for the Army 
and Navy, appearing with Louise Alice Williams, the 
Southern raconteur. Mr. Jones has been heard in several 
recitals in London and Paris. He will return to America 
in the fall for recitals in New York and Washington, 


Miinz with St. Louis Orchestra on December 9 


Mieczyslaw Miinz will oppene as soloist with the St. Louis 

Symphony Orchestra in that city on December 9 next, in 

= with his appearances in Kansas City on December 
6 and 
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CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND 
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The Berkshire Music Colony, Inc. (details in issue 
February 15)—$1,000 for chamber composition. Con- 
test ends April 15, 1924. Hugo Kortschak, 1054 Lex- 
ington avenue, New York City. 

Chicago Musical College—Seventy-three prizes and 
scholarships, amounting to more than $20,000. Chi- 
cago Musical College, 624 South Michigan avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Bush Conservatory—Free scholarships. C. F. 
Jones, registrar, 839 North Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Baylor College—$1,000 in scholarships and silver 
cups to winners in contests for piano, violin, voice, 
vocal quartet and orchestra. E. A. Schafer, Secre- 
tary, Baylor College, Belton, Texas. 

American Conservatory—Free and partial scholar- 
on American Conservatory, 503 Kimball Hall, 300 

abash avenue, Chicago, Ill 

Chamber Music Association of Philadelphia (details 
in issue April 12)—$500 for composition for string 
quartet. Contest ends November 1. Chamber of 
Music Association of Philadelphia, 1317 Pennsylvania 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. A. Clark, Jr., president of the Philharmonic 
a, of Los Angeles—$1,000 for the best sym- 

mag Bed phonic poem for orchestra and $500 for 
the best chamber music composition (trio, quartet, 
quintet, etc.) by a composer of the State of Califor- 
nia. Contest ends September 1, Caroline E. Smith, 
manager of the Philharmonic Orchestra, 424 Audi- 
torium Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Ithaca Conservatory of Music—About one hundred 
free and partial scholarships, including one free 
master scholarship under Cesar Thomson. Ithaca 
Conservatory of Music, Ithaca, N 

The Arts and Festivals Committee of the United 
Neighborhood Houses—$100 for a community pageant. 
Competition closes October 1. Arts and Festivals 
Committee, United Neighborhood Houses of New 
York, 70 Fifth avenue, New York. 

Otokar Sevcik—One violin scholarship for his New 
York class, beginning September 1. Ottokar Bartik, 
Metro litan pera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, 
New York 

Cincinnati Conservatory of Music—Twelve scholar- 
ships to deserving students covering tuition in major 
study during the session of 1923-24. Examinations 
held during the week of September 3. Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music, Highland avenue, Oak street 
and Burnet avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Society for the Publication of American 
(Chamber) Music.—Manuscripts should be sent under 
nom de plume to William B. Tuthill, Secretary, 185 
Madison avenue, New York. City. 

Theodor Bohlmann School of Music—Contest for 
annual scholarship given by Mr, Bohlmann held Sep- 
tember 19. Executive Director, Mrs. Jason Walker, 
1156 Union avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 

Mana-Zucca—Scholarship in piano and one in song 
coaching. Bertha Foster, Director Miami Conserva- 
tory of Music, Miami, Fla. 

Buffalo Conservatory of Music—Free and partial 
scholarships in advanced grades. Buffalo Conserva- 
tory of Music, 255 Norwood avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 

A. De Smit (details in issue May 31)—500 and 300 
francs for a number of compositions of a lighter sort. 
Competition closes November 1. A. De Smit, 187 
Faubourg Poissonniere, Paris, France. 

Madrigal Club (details in issue June 7)—$100 for 
the best setting of G. Wither’s poem What Care I? 
Setting must be in madrigal form for chorus of mixed 
voices a cappella. Competition ends September 15. 
D. A. Clippinger, 617 Kimball Building, Chicago, III. 

Mr. and Mrs. Philip Berolzheimer—Four free schol- 
arships at the Guilmant Organ School. Examinations 
held October 5 at 10 a. m. Dr. William C. Carl, 
director Guilmant Organ School, 17 East 11th street, 
New York City. 

The North Shore Festival Association (details in 
issue July 12)—$1,000 to composer of the United 
States for orchestral composition. Competition ends 
January 1. Carl D. Kinsey, Business Manager, 624 
South Michigan avenue, Chicago, III. 

Elizabeth Kelso Patterson School of Singing—Two 
scholarships for the school year from September 15, 
1923, to June 1, 1924. Elizabeth Kelso Patterson, 257 
West 104th street, New York City. 

The Eastman School of Music—Twelve scholar- 
ships of $1,000 each and complete operatic training 
awarded to American students only. Auditions early 
in September in New York, Chicago, Boston and 
Cleveland. Secretary, Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Alabama State Federation of Music Clubs. (details 
in May 3 issue).—Twenty-eight scholarships in prom- 
inent schools throughout the country and with noted 
private teachers offered to worthy talent in the State 
of Alabama. Mrs. L. Davids, Troy, Ala. 

Society of American Musicians (details in issue 
August 9).—Contest for young artists in piano, voice, 
violin, cello and flute. Contest closes November 15, 
1923. Howard Wells, Society of American Musi- 
cians, 907 Lyon & Healy Bldg., Chicago, II. 
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FOUR YOUNG SOPRANOS, 
pupils of Marcella Sembrich, pictured in Lake Placid at the 
summer home of the late George Hamlin. 
snapshot are Hthyl Hayden, Dusolina Giannini, Anna Ham- 
lin (daughter of the late George Hamlin) and, seated, 
Queena Mario, the young star of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 


HARRIET VAN EMDEN VISITS MME. SEMBRICH. 












SUE HARVARD, 
caught in various poses by the camera man at Glens Springs, Watkins, N. Y., 
bookings coming in for Miss Harvard, the 1923-24 season promises to be an exceedingly busy one. 


Those in the 










where the charming soprano has been sum- 







JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE, 

the charming young coloratura soprano, who has been scor- 

ing one success after the other at Ravinia Park this summer, 
pictured with her husband, Adolfo Caruso. 





MASTER ALFRED CHARLES STOJOWSKI, 
the eldest son of Mr, and Mrs. Sigismond Stojowski and 
the godson of Marcella Sembrich. Alfred is a small 
gentleman but a great traveler, having already crossed 
the Atlantic and the Pacific oceans in his career of not 

quite four years. 





ADELAIDE FISCHER 
occupied with the fundamentals of a 
cherry pie. 





CLAIR EUGENIA SMITH 
and her son, William V..R. Smith, photographed at Atlantic City in June, 1928, 
before starting on a trip “around the world.” 
























During the short time that this young Van Emden at the entrance to the 
singer is staying in this country with grape arbor at Bayview, the Lake 
her parents before returning to Burope George home of Mme. Sembrich. 
for further appearances, considerable (2) Another attractive pose. (8) On 
time has been spent at the home of the back of this photo, the singer 
her teacher, Marcella Sembrich, at writes: “Need I explain that this is 
Lake George, where the accompanying ‘me and the pig?’” (4) Gardening. 
pictures were taken (1) Shows Miss 
: Fie | 
HERMA MENTH, } 
who recently spent a few weeks in Los Angeles, Cal., and | 
while there added many new admirers to her already long 
list. Following an appearance in the Angelus Studio of the E 
= Barnes Music Company, this brilliant pianist from Vienna |E 4 
= was praised highly in the Los Angeles Examiner. Miss’ |& =| 
= Menth also was scheduled to appear as soloist with orchestra 
= at the Hollywood Bowl. This picture was taken on the | 
= balcony of her room at The Ambassador in Los Angeles. |E 
| es — a SDE CEL ATE eee aa needs! ae ae pean OLR Se CRM RD. TAD = =} 
NNN INANE WNUVEOONVOADOEEOSODOLE SEARO A MMMM WHI = 2 
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LENORA SPARKES. 
During her recent stay in California, 
where she went at the close of the 
concert season, Lenora Sparkes was an 
interested visitor at several of the mov- 
ing picture studios at Hollywood. She 
is seen in the accompanying picture 
with Conrad Nagel, the screen star. 
Miss Sparkes opened the series of 
Saturday afternoon recitals at the 
Building of Arts, Bar Harbor, Me., 
on August 4, when she was scheduled 
to give a program assisted by Ethel 

Cave-Cole at the piano. 


who on August 27 will celebrate his fortieth anniversary as a singer, having 
begun in 1883 as a boy soprano with Laurence Barrett in Francesca da Rimini 


in the old Star Theater, Broadway and Thirteenth street, New York. 


by National) 


RICHARD BONELLI, 


the young American baritone, and his wife, Pauline Cornelys, 
soprano, who sailed for Italy on July 25 to fill operatic 


engagements abroad. 


KATHARINE GOODSON 
(right) at the garden door of her London music room, and 
(above) in the garden of her London home. (Photos by 
Clarence Lucas.) 
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> Pee ae . 
READY FOR HER DAILY DIP. 


Hlizabeth Lennow on the beach near 
her summer home, Top o’ Rocks, Darien, 
Conn, 


TWO CONCERT MANAGERS. 
Evelyn Hopper (left), of New York, and Virginia Kyser, 
of Rocky Mount, N. C., photographed on the campus at 
Columbia University. 


INI HEH IU 


ALMA SIMPSON, 
one of the first American singers to introduce 
songs in Italy. Miss Simpson spent the greater part of last 
season in Italy and Spain and will return there in November. 


She also will present her recital of songs in Holland and 
Denmark, where she has not appeared since before the war 


imerican 


ETHYT 
HAYDEN, 
soprano, who is 
spending the sum- 
mer at the home of 
Marcella Sembrich 
at Lake George. 
Each morning sees 
her up with the 
alarm clock (one 
of sympathy and 
understanding ) and 
off and away for a 
pre-breakfast can- 
ter, after which life 
in its relation to 
art is studied until 
noon. Miss Hay- 
den's bookings for 
neat season include 
among others sia 
engagements in 
Pennsylvania, Her 
second visit to De- 
troit, this time with 
the Detroit Sym- 
phony, is another 
indication of the 
steadily growing in 
terest in Miss Hay 
den, now in her 
second season. 


MARIE SIDENIUS ZENDT 


has had an unusually long tour during the past spring and 

summer. In fact, she has completed one of the most success 

ful seasons of her career. During the entire time she has 

been singing Roses of Picardy and The World is Waiting for 

the Sunrise, about which she writes that they were enthusias- 

tically received at every concert and were the most popular 
numbers of her entire English group. 
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BOWL CONCERTS RESTFUL AND 
PROFITABLE FOR LOS ANGELES 





Noisy Leave Takers Compelled to Remain by Oberhoffer’s 
Musical Magic—Children’s Concert Benefits 
One Thousend Orphans 

Los Angeles, Calif., July 29.—The symphony concerts at 
the Bow! are constantly increasing in popularity and the 
average attendance is now more than 10,000 per night, The 
program on July 22 was sufficiently varied to suit all tastes. 
The Semiramide overture (Rossini) was the opening num- 
ber, followed by an American composition, the An elus 
from the B minor symphony by Henry Hadley, a meritorious 
and well rendered work. The Russian number, In a Moun- 
tain Village, from the Caucasian Sketches, by I ppolitoff 
Ivanoff, was repeated by popular demand. The first move- 
ment of Grieg’s concerto in A minor followed, with Edna 
Gunnar Petersen as soloist. She played with power and 
brillianey 
Musica CompuLsion oN Earty- 

LEAVERS. 

There are always at every concert a number of people 
who, in trying to get out ahead of the crowds, mar the 
pleasure of the rest of the audience in the final number. 
Tuesday evening these were stopped half way and held spell- 
bound to the end by the power which the conductor dis- 
played in his conducting, and for which he received an ova- 
tion at the conclusion. William Edson Strowbridge deserves 
mention for his celesta solo in the Tschaikowsky Stori- 
ettes. On Thursday evening Lora May Lampert, soprano, 
sang an aria from Traviata. The predominating char- 
acteristic of the Bowl concerts this season is their restful- 
ness, not only because of the selections played but because 
of the quiet of the surroundings; perhaps, too, because 
Emil Oberhoffer always conducts from memory. The 
Friday night program was rather serious in trend. In the 
Mozart Larghetto, Mr. Perrier played the clarinet solo 
beautifully. The andante cantabile for string quartet 
(played by all the strings) was repeated. The Espana of 
Chabrier was also well received and was played with an 
incision that was in direct contrast to the balance of the 
program. Saturday afternoon the children’s program was 
given with Mae Murray as hostess. These concerts are free 
to children and people bringing children: those without pay the 
regular entrance fee. Over a thousand orphans were brought 
to the Bowl from different institutions by Miss Murray. In 
the evening's concert Adelaide Gosnell, pianist, was soloist 
and proved herself an excellent artist. 


Onernorren Uses 


Grairrita CLAsses THe Musica Event or SUMMER. 

The Yeatman Griffith classes are quite the musical event 
of the summer, The present class has presented Mr. Griffith 
with a petition importuning his return next year. Many 
disappointed applicants testify that his class might have 
been three times as large had that been possible. At present 








YOUNG ARTISTS 
DESIRING TO APPEAR NEXT SEASON BEFORE THE NEW YORK PUBLIC 
in Carnegie Mal, Apitien all, Sows Hall or in 

concert 


one 
will receive the benefit management by a nationally 
bureau 


GUARANTEEING REAL PUBLICITY 
“M, A. K.," care of Musical Oourien dat Firth Avenue, New York. 











he is teaching from nine until seven. He and Mrs. Griffith 
are the recipients of many social honors from all sources. 


Notes. 


Anna Sprotte, contralto, and Alfred Kastner, harpist, gave 
the final recital of a series given at the Southern Branch 
of the University of California during the summer session. 
Mme. Sprotte scored a success from her opening number. 
The city has no finer harpist than Mr. Kastner and his 

The work on the Wayfarer production is proceeding 
satisfactorily and seven carloads of scenery are on their 
way to Los Angeles. The stage will be ninety feet high 
and 200 feet wide. 

California seems to lack composers. Several months ago 
W. A. Clarck, Jr., announced a prize of $1,000 for the 
best symphony or symphonic poem, and $500 for the best 
chamber composition: contestants to be American citizens 
and residents of California. To date there has been but 
one entry and the time is up September 1. ( 

Herma Menth, Viennese pianist, has been demonstrating 
her own Angelus records for the Barnes Music Company. 
She has scored a musical and also social success during her 
two weeks’ sojourn. 

Marie Milliette, mezzo-soprano, will make her first tour 
of California this coming season under the management of 
France Goldwater. : 

The Men’s Glee Club of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia has just completed a tour through the East, dis- 
banding at Chicago after a season of both artistic and finan- 
cial success. The club is managed entirely by | aye. 


Summer News from San Diego 


San Diego, Calif., July 30.—San Diego is jubilant over 
the news that Nino Marcelli, composer and conductor, is 
joint-winner of the first prize offered by the New York 
Stadium Committee for an orchestral work. 

Carl Morris baritone, recently returned from New York 
to make San Diego his Fe ye home. He is to be 
heard at the Hollywood Bowl later and is now having a 
busy teaching season. 

Ernestine Schumann Heink is resting here after a busy 
season and preparing new programs for next year. 

The Three Arts Club heard a talk by John Doane on 
The Musician and the Community. Elizabeth Stevens, so- 
prano, head of the voice department at Grinnell College 
sang. 

San Diego now boasts a good Municipal Band under the 
direction of J. G. Seebold. Sunday afternoon concerts at 
the organ pavillion in Balboa’ Park are attracting huge 
crowds. 

The outstanding feature of San Diego’s Music Week 
was the production of Humphrey J. Stewart’s Indian Legend, 
a striking choral work. R. G. Stevenson, baritone, in the 
principal solo part, was effective. Dr. Stevenson has been 
coaching with Carl Morris this winter. 

Sunday evening concerts at the Hotel del Coronado are 
proving popular this season. The artists this last week were 
Gertrude Ross, composer-pianist, and Annis Stockton 
Howell, soprano, who presented an interesting program of 
Mrs. Ross’ charming songs and piano pieces. E, B. B. 


Records Broken for Sousa’s First Week 


John Philip Sousa and his band achieved an unusual 
record for attendance after the first week of his present 


August 16, 1923 
tour, which is the thirty-first that the great “March King” 


and his organization have made hout the country. 
se § — out o mee week show B the ve 

ar ewark, j persons pas 
tarustile. Ou July 25 Pai -§ at Schuylkill Park, Bice: 
ville, Pa., 40, persons attended. At Pa , ABS a 
ut! 23, the receipts were $2,500. For a matinee at 

; y July 27, $1,700 was taken in. An evening at Schenec- 
tay July 27, brought $3,300, and at Lake Placid, July 28, 


Foreign Press Lauds Stefi Geyer 


The following excerpts from leading papers of Germany, 
Switzerland, Hungary and Norway, testify to the ability of 
the violinist, Stefi Geyer, who will visit America next 
season : ? 

Stefi Geyer, a violinist full of character, is well remembered here. 
In her recent appearance with the Philharmonic Orchestra her ex- 
cellent qualities, among which her musicianship is outstanding, were 
again revealed.—Berliner Tageblatt, October 10, 1922, 


I heard Stefi Geyer fey, a Spohr concerto in the performance of 
which her noble and flexible tone, a soulful and ie a execution 
and a through technic, Fo nd won the approval of the critics.— 
Berlin Bérsen Courier, ober 12, 1922. 








The highly gifted soloist, with her warm, soulful tone and ease in 
mastering the technical difficulties, understood how to imbue the work 
with all the charm it should have. hopes which the youthful 
appearances of Stefi Geyer once grommné have now materialized.— 

rliner Lokalanzeiger, tober 10, 1922, 





Both were paved by Stefi Geyer, an artist from whom every 
hrase is soulful music finding instant contact with every listener. 
er technic is only a means to a higher end and its display is kept 

so much in the background that it practically is passed unnoticed.— 

Frankfurter Zeitung, March 28, 1922. 





In a Philharmonic Concert, Stefi Geyer played Goldmark’s sunny 
concerto with such deep feeling, warmth of tone and appealing inter- 
pretation that she captivated a spoiled and exacting public 
forthwith showered her with aqgiouce after every movement.—Buda- 
pest (Pesti Hirlap), November, 1921. 





In the Mendelssohn concerto, the noble purity, beauty, and soulful 
mastery of Stefi Geyer’s playing were always in evidence. She was 
stormily applauded.—Neuste Pester Journal, March, 1922. 





All the romance of Schoeck’s concerto was more impressively brought 
out by reason of Stefi Geyer’s interpretation, imbued as it was with 
love, keen understanding, elegant intimacy and magnificent tempera- 
ment, The mature and genteel art of the soloist was heartily applauded. 
—~Zurich, Schweizerische Musikzeitung, December 9, 1922, 
is as satisfying as ever, or rather as never 
ps even finer than when last heard: more at 
There is something unexplainable in 
But it is syperfluous to 


Stefi Geyer’s playin 
before. She plays per 
home and artistically maturer, 
her playing which it irresistible. 
describe how Stefi Geyer plays. @he is known and Saag as 
few violinists are.—Kristiania, Dagbladet, January 27, 1923. 


Ernest Davis Makes Operatic Debut in Italy 


Ernest Davis, tenor, who has been heard in America in 
both concert and opera, recently advised his American man- 
ager by cable, that he has been engaged for a number of 
guest performances in the leading Italian opera houses and 
made his debut as the Duke in Rigoletto in Genoa ‘on 
July 31, Mr. Davis will fill some concert engagements in Eng- 
land in the fall and will then return to Italy for further ap- 
pearances in opera. He will be back in America’in the spring 
and is already booked for a number of festival engage- 
ments, : 


Marjorie Squires Engaged for Windsor 


Further attesting to her popularity among the younger 
contraltos, Marjorie Squires has been engaged for a joint 
recital with Richard Crooks, the tenor, in Windsor, Ont., 
Canada, on December 3 next. This appearance will be the 
day after the artist sings as soloist with the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra in that city. 
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The Foremost sed Pianists Prefer 
the Steinway. 
Cortot Levitski 
| Friedman Lhevinne 
Ganz Paderewski 
Grainger Powell 
Hofmann Rachmaninof 
Hutcheson Schelling 








OU may purchase a 
new Steinway piano 
with a cash deposit 
of 10 per cent, and 

the balance will be ex- 
tended over a period of 
two years. Used pianos 
are accepted in partial ex- 
change. 








In Greater New York 
Steinway Pianos are sold 
only at Steinway Hall 


PRICES: $875 AND UP 


There are several Stein- 
way styles and sizes, but 
only one Steinway quality. 





STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 
109 East Fourteenth Street 
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Estelle Liebling Pupil Succeeds 


Elinor Marlo is here pictured as Hansel, in Hansel and 
Gretel, a role which she has sung in English with the Gallo 
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ELINOR MARLO 
as Hansel, in Hansel and Gretel. 


forces and two seasons at the Cincinnati Summer Opera. 
She performed the feat of relearning it in German over 
night, and sang it with great success at the Lexington Opera 
House with the Wagnerian Opera Company. She has just 
signed a contract for a concert tour to the coast, beginning 
in September. Miss Marlo has been a pupil of Estelle 
Liebling for five years. 


Ralph Angell to Remain in New York 


Ralph Angell, a young American pianist, who specializes 
in the art of accompanying, has been active professionally 
for the past three years, playing piano accompaniments at 
public and private concerts in Chicago, Boston, etc., for 
such artists as Francis Macmillen, Thelma Given, Mme. 
Meluis, Inez Barbour, and others, 


May Peterson to Sing Another Wisconsin Date 

May Peterson has been engaged for a recital in Ripon, 
Wis., on October 16, after her appearance in Boston on 
October 12 as soloist with the Harmony Male Chorus of 
that city. The soprano is now abroad, resting and studying 
and preparing new programs for the fast approaching 
season. 


Frank Cuthbert at McKeesport, Pa. 


Having left Atlantic City, where he spent part of his 
vacation, Frank Cuthbert, the baritone, has gone to Mc- 
Keesport, Pa., for the remainder of the summer to rest and 
prepare programs for the coming season—which promises to 
be an unusually busy one for the popular artist. 





Jefferson School to Have New Home 


Beginning in October, the Parents’ Society of the Jeffer- 
son School will begin activities in the school’s new building 
at 23 West Eighty-seventh street, New York. Prominent 
speakers along lines of children education will address the 
forum. 


Leginska Engaged to Play with Sir Henry 
Wood 


Ethel Leginska, the pianist, has been engaged to play 
with Sir Henry Wood at the Queen’s Hall, London, on 
September 8. The work to be performed with the orchestra 
will be the A major Mozart concerto. 








Theo Karle in Europe 
Theo Karle, after an exceedingly busy 1922-23 season, 
is spending the summer abroad. While in Europe Mr. Karle 
will prepare and select new compositions for the coming 
season, which is booking very rapidly. 


Werner Josten Professor at Smith College 


Werner Josten, the well known composer, has been ap- 
pointed professor of fugue and musical form at Smith 
College. Mr. Josten .is spending his vacation at Westport, 
Conn. 


Elizabeth Kueny in New York 


Elizabeth Kueny, the well known St. Louis manager, has 
been spending a few days in New York attending the infor- 
mal meeting of several members of the International Man- 
agers’ Association which was held last week. 











Dux Guest Artist with Chicago Opera 


Claire Dux has been engaged as guest artist with the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company. Miss Dux, who returns 


from Europe in the early fall, will also be heard in recital 
in New York and elsewhere. 
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TRINITY PRINCIPLE PEDAGOGY 
Unfolding the INNEK FEELING and 
REASONING 
SUMMER SCHOOL, New York City 


August 21st to September 8th 
Associate Teachers Wanted 


Address 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 


121 Madison Ave (30th St.) Phone 9069 Mad. Sq. 
EW YORK CITY 








Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, — has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
formation on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 


charge. 
ith the facilities at ¢he I of the Musican Countian 


it is fied to dispense if nom BA on all musical jects, 
making department of value. 

Thee Musicat Covnizer will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. It 
will merely furnish facts, 


AH communications should be addressed 
Information Bureau, Musical Courter 
437 Filth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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THE ARTS ARE ONE 


Bust of Roosevelt, by Miserendino, Inspired by ‘Masie, ¢ a Gift to the Public Schools of Mount Vernon 


By Mary Siegrist 


E are coming more and more generally to recognize 
that the arts are one. Try as we may, we cannot 
dissociate music, sculpture, painting or poetry for they have 
a common root stock in the imagination and in the emotions. 
There is no point at which one art ends and another begins. 
Sculpture is music imprisoned in stone. Music is a kind 


inspiration of his work, Every artist is a potential master 
of all the other arts. Miserendino, besides being a sculptor 
and painter; mae | have equally well been a poet and musi- 


cian. a) 
The heroic ere. of Roosevelt, fashioned to melodies heard 


within and without, expresses in its every line, in all of its 





AND THOSE 


Miss 


OF ART 


the 


A WORK 


(Left to right) Vincenzo Miserendino, sculptor; 


rendino, violinist, 


of sound-painting in liquid form. Both of them are infil- 
trated by the poetry of the imagination. 
The intimate and indissoluble connection between music 


and sculpture was strikingly illustrated the other day in the 
completion of a piece of sculpture by the famous Italian- 
American artist, Vincenzo Miserendino, This latest concep- 
tion of his genius, which represents Roosevelt in a charac- 
teristic pose, giving utterance to some vigorous pro- 
nunciamento—one easily imagines the lips formulating the 
words “Let us fight for righteousness”—will perhaps repre- 
sent the climax of his achievements up to the present. Into 
it he has poured all the poetry of his imagination, into it has 
gone the great sweep of his sympathetic insight and vision. 
Into it, too, he has woven what to him is the unparalleled 
beauty of visible music, 

Mr, Miserendino had been working steadily upon this piece, 
building up its planes and curves and masses with all the 
consc‘ous delight of the creative spirit. As the bust was 
nearing its final stage, awaiting only the most subtle and 
delicate touches in the last phase of modelling, the sculptor, 
who had been working to the strains of melodies heard 
within, expressed to several of his friends who had dropped 
into his studio his desire to havé music played so that he 
m'ght incorporate its inmost spirit into his work. Im- 
mediately from among his friends a group of musicians 
were summoned and within a short time appeared in the 
studio, Among them were Miss Renato, contralto; Miss 
Drury, a pianist, and Illuminato Miserendino, violinist, 
brother of the sculptor. 

These musicians gave gladly of their best, realizing as only 
fellow artists can, the important part they were playing in 
the creation of a work of art. | the strains of Mozart, 
Beethoven and Schubert floated out on the air, they were 
united in the heart of the sculptor with his own inner har- 
monies, were transformed in the alembic of his own con- 
sciousness and went thrilling through the very substance of 
the clay. 

Through the meditation of Abt, Vogler, Browning has 
recorded what every great artist must surely feel—what 
Miserendino has made articulate in his sculpture and in his 
method of work: 

But here is the finger of God, a flash of the will that can, 

Existent behind all laws, that made them and lo, they are! 

And I know not of save in this, such gift be allowed to man! 

That out of three sounds he frame, not a fourth sound but a star. 
Consider it well: each tone of our scale in itself is naught; 
It is everywhere in the world—loud, soft and all is said; 

Give it to me to use! 1 mix it with two in my thought, 

And there! Ye have heard and seen: consider and bow the head! 

Each tone of the scale, mixed with the sculptor’s thought, 
framed in this instance, not a fourth sound but helped mould 
a piece of sculpture while 


Higher still and higher, as a runner tips with fire, 
- ‘hen a great illumination surprises a festal night— 
Pp, 


the pinnacled glory reached, 
Novel splendors burst forth, grew familiar and dwelt’ with mine, 
Yot a point nor a peak but found and fixed its wandering star; 
Meteor- moons balls of blaze: and they did not pale nor pine 
For earth had attained to heaven, there was no more near nor far. 


Sorrow is hard to bear, and doubt is slow to clear, 

Each sufferer says his say, his scheme of the weal and the woe, 
But God has a few of us whom he whispers in” the ear 

‘he rest may reason and welcome; ‘tis we musicians know, 

Here in the sculptor’s work was a glorious instance in 
which music helped interpret and make articulate the deepest 
aspiration of the sculptor. Here was the commingling of 
music in clay through the divine touch of musician and 
sculptor. 

But God has a few of us whom he whispers in the ear— 
The rest may réason and welcome; ‘tis we musicians know. 

One might paraphrase and say, “’Tis we musicians and 
sculptors and painters and poets who know.” 

Perhaps no artist has a deeper appreciation of this oneness 
of all the arts than Miserendino. This conviction he has 
expressed in. many ways but never -more vividly nor more 
concretely than in this application of music to heighten the 


WHO HELPED IN ITS CREATION, 
Renato, contralto; Miss Drury, pianist, and Illuminato Mise- 
before the statue of Theodore Roosevelt, a gift to the public schools of Mount Vernon, N. Y 


curves and planes and masses, the passionate humanity, the 
deep intensity and the penetrating vision of the great leader, 
Here is all the bulldog tenacity, the illimitable courage and 
daring of the “fearless fighting man;” here too is the 
inexhaustible humor, the tenderness and compassion that 
characterized Theodore Roosevelt and that were a part of 
him together with his sterner qualities. This magnificent 
statue was presented to the public schools of Mount Vernon 
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by Miserendino at a gala concert at which a number of well 
known artists appeared, among them Rafaelo Diaz, Cecil 
Arden, Illuminato Miserendino and Cecilia Quatarraro, a 
talented young pianist of Mount Vernon. Through the heart 
and brain and hand of Miserendino, Roosevelt will speak 
to the plastic minds of school children of that which is 
finest and best in American manhood. Thus, in this time- 
less orchestration of sculpture, music and poetry will forever 
be crying from stone. Verily, the arts are one! 





Activities of Joseph Carl Breil 


Joseph Carl Breil prepared the score for D. W. Griffith’s 
The White Rose, which was produced at the Lyric Theater 
in New York in May and is soon to be shown again at the 
Strand. He recently completed the score for the Distinctive 
Players’ production of The Green Goddess, with George 





JOSEPH CARL BREIL 


Arliss as the head of the cast. This was scheduled for pro- 
duction at the Harris Theater on August 14. He is 
now engaged on the score for The Inspiration Film Com- 
pany’s production of The White Sister, with Lillian Gish 
in the title role, which will be produced at the Forty-fourth 
Street Theater on August 21 with an orchestra of forty-five 
under Mr. Breil’s personal direction. He has also been 
retained to write the score for D. W. Griffith’s new film 
which treats on the American Revolution and will be pro- 
duced during the coming winter. Meanwhile Mr. Breil has 
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been engaged as general music director for D. W. Griffith, 
to succeed the late Albert Pesce. 
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INQUIRERS 


Answers to letters received in this department are 
published as promptly as possible. The large number 
of inquiries and the itation of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


Music Ciuss 1n Brooktyn. 
“Would you be kind enough to give me the names of a few 
musical societies in Brooklyn accessible to business men. 


Apollo Club, Daniel Wescoat, secretary, 69 S. Oxford St.; Brook- 
lyn Oratorio Society, 39 Clermont Ave.; Brooklyn Saengerbund, 302 
Jefferson Ave.; Grieg Society, Bainbridge St. 


SINGING TEACHERS IN ITALY. 


“Several of my friends planning to spend a few months in 
Italy this coming fall have written asking me for names of some 
Italian ‘Maestro di Canto,’ and as I have for some years been 
unable to get news of Raffaello Panzani, my er oy I am at 
a loss as to whom to suggest. Tito Schipa sin so intel- 
ligently and with such freedom that I would be pa to know 
with whom and where he studied the art of singing, and I can 
think of no one who could give me more authentic information 
than you. Appreciating your courtesy. 


The famous older Italian vocal masters are gone, except for Sebas- 
tiani in Naples, who still teaches, though advanced in age. Tito 
Schipa’s first teacher was Maestro Gerunda, now deceased, and his 
second master was Emilio Piccoli, whose address is 11, Via Monte 
Napoleone, Milan. In the autumn the Musica. Courier will be repre- 
sented in Milan by Antonio Bassi, who is now in Italy. Your 
friends can address him care of the Banco d’America_|'Italia, 
Milan. Mr. Bassi has been especially commissioned by the Musicat 
Courier to make a thorough investigation of the teaching situation in 
Italy today and will be able to furnish the desired information. 


Recent Bookings ier Beryl Rubinstein 


The following dates have been recently added to Beryl 
Rubinstein’s engagements for the coming season: December 
5, with the London Quartet in Cleveland, and December 27 
and 29, the holiday pair of concerts of the Cleveland Orches- 
tra. 

Mr. Rubinstein gave a piano recital, July 31, at the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art. The capacity of the recital hall proved 
inadequate for the eager throng which sought admittance 
and scores of persons listened to the concert from the lobby, 
standing or finding seats upon the steps leading to the hall. 


Huhn’s The Divan to Be Heard at Columbia 


Bruno Huhn will give a performance of his song cycle, 
The Divan, at Columbia University on Thursday evening, 
October 18. This cycle for four solo voices with piano 
accompaniment has had many performances, and during the 
coming season Mr. Huhn will appear with his quartet in a 
few engagements in and near New York. The poem for The 
Divan was written by Hafiz the Persian philosopher. 
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Olga Steeb to Give New York Recital 


Olga Steeb, whose name has become ac knowledged as one 
of the best American pianists, will again be heard in recital 
in New York next winter, the first of these appearances 





OLGA STEER 


being set for the aftertioon of Thursday, November 6, at 


Aeolian Hall. 
Miss Steeb will make two transcontinental tours next 
season, one as a solo pianist and the other in conjunction with 


the popular Griffes Group, of which she is a member. 


Schelling Preparing Compositions for Press 


Ernest Schelling’s time this summer is much occupied 
with preparing his compositions for the press, but one of his 
many hobbies is not neglected. That is the selection of 
novelties for his recital programs. Mr. Schelling reports 
that he has found much interesting new music which he will 
present at his concerts. 


New York String Quartet at Rutland, Vt. 

The New York String Quartet is spending the summer at 
Rutland, Vt., preparing new programs for next 
which include three concerts at Aeolian Hall 


season, 
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MUSICAL COMEDY, DRAMA AND 
MOTION PICTURES 











Out of respect to the memory of the late President Hard- 
ing all motion picture theaters in this vicinity closed their 
doors all day Friday and did not open until the evening 
performance, Al! theaters and vaudeville houses were closed 
on Friday evening. One of the largest memorial services 
held in the city on Wednesday during the official funeral 
in Washington took place at the Little Church Around the 
Corner. Many distinguished actors and actresses were 
present. 

There was much surprise at the number of openings which 
took place last week. The indications were, until recently, 
that production was far below normal, There were five 
announced, but only four actually took place. At the Forty- 
ninth Street Theater, Thumbs Down, a melodrama by Myron 
C. Fagan, opened on Monday night. 

William Harris, Jr., began his new season with In Love 
With Love, a comedy by Vincent Lawrence. Lynn Fon- 
tanne was the star. The play rec¢ived unusually fine notices. 

On Tuesday evening, William A, Brady presented The 
Mad Honeymoon, a farce, at the Playhouse. It was fairly 
well received, 

On Wednesday evening, Will Morrissey’s revue, New- 
comers, came to the Ambassador, 

Never in the history of motion pictures here have there 
been offered so many features at legitimate theaters, Begin- 
ning last week at the Apollo, Norma Talmadge was seen 
in her new film, Ashes of Vengeance. 

At the Central Theater, Loyal Lives had its beginning. 

lhe “Covered Wagon” is continuing at the Criterion 
for its twenty-third week, 

At the new Cosmopolitan, Marion Davies continues to 
entertain in her newest film, Littlhe Old New York. There 
are many others listed for the near future. 

Joseph Littau, who ‘for many seasons was associate con- 
ductor of the Rivoli and last year transferred as Mr, Riesen- 
feld’s first assistant at the Rialto, left for St. Louis last 
week to become musical director of the Missouri Theater 
n that city. Mr. Littau had made many friends among 
devotees of the film theaters and it is with genuine regret 
that he has left the Riesenfeld staff. Mr. Littau will doubt- 
lecs Le as popular in St. Louis as he was here, 

Paul Whiteman is returning from London where he has 
been for some months. He is to be given a banquet imme- 
diately upon his return which will have many distinguished 
musicians as guests of honor, All music publishing con- 
cerns will be represented at the banquet and it promises to 
be quite a gala occasion. This is rather an unusual com- 
pliment and the publishers are setting something of a pre- 
cedent. 

Hollywood, the feature picture shown at the Rivoli during 
the past two weeks, will continue for a third week there. 
it has been such an instantaneous success, it would be de- 
priving the public of seeing one of the most entertaining 
films that it has been our good fortune to see in some time, 
were it not to continue. Mr. Riesenfeld has arranged his 
musical presentation with great care and has kept it intact. 
It is highly probable that after three weeks’ showing at the 
Rivoli it will continue for an additional two weeks at the 
Rialto, 

Another film that has exceeded all expectations is the 
Alaskan story of Rex Beach's The Spoilers, shown last 
week at the Capitol. The whole picture was so thoroughly 
interesting that the Capitol management announced it would 
be held over for another week and the musical program 
would remain unchanged. A detailed review follows in this 
column 

This is a week for hold-overs. Gloria Swanson, in Blue 
teard’s Eighth Wife, proved to be such a drawing card 
at the Rialto that Mr. Riesenfeld is also holding this fea- 
ture over for a second week. The musical background will 
remain unchanged. 

Tue Capron, 

Erno Rapee conducted the second performance last 
Wednesday. night when his orchestra played Tschaikowsky’s 
fourth symphony (the andantano, scherzo, and finale). This 
symphony, a favorite with most of our orchestras, was 
given a splendid interpretation by Mr. Rapee and his men 
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on this occasion. The audience, quick to appreciate fine 
orchestral music, burst into applause long before the final 
clash of cymbals in the rousing finale to this number. The 
applause continued for some seconds. Following imme- 
diately came Madame Stralia, who sang Arditi’s famous 
waltz, Il Bacio. The singer was accorded almost the same 
enthusiasm, for she vauliy sang well. The next number 
was the ballet from Faust; the unit was divided into four 
parts and it would be difficult to say really which was the 
best number. However, the Cymbal dance more 
finely executed than any of the others. The adagio was 
accredited to Mile. Gambrelli. On account of the subdued 
lights the ballerina could not be recognized. Congratula- 
tions to the dancer, for in this number there was individualit 
and a certain skill which has not been noticed in her. wor 
before. The Capitol audience is a fine one on which to try 
anything that is good and out of the ordinary, for they 
responded with hearty sincere applause. 

The entire theater was darkened for the following unit 
and bells tolled at intervals while pictures of the late Presi- 
dent Harding were flashed on the screen. The huge theater 
was absolutely silent and one could have heard a pin fall. 
There were unmistakable signs of the sorrow which was 
felt by this big gathering; and most remarkable were the 
pictures of the actual official funeral in Washington which 
had taken place there only a few hours before. 

The next unit was a prologue which was rather lost on 
account of coming immediately after these awe inspiring 
pictures. 

The film was The Spoilers, with Milton Sills in the 
principal role. It turned out to be a thrilling spectacle. 
Milton Sills is always interesting in whatever he does, and 
in this picture he is surrounded by an exceptionally g 
cast, but it was almost at the very last of the film that the 
big punch came in. This was a tremendous fight between 
Milton Sills and Noah Beery, one of the most terrific things 
we have ever witnessed in any film, and as we sat there we 
tried to figure how it had ever passed the censor. Certainly 
no one can witness such a bully good fight as this and not 
wonder how it is possible for two men to batter each other 
so and come out alive. It was positively brutal. Still, when- 
ever there is an interesting prize fight it generally attracts a 
capacity audience—and so with the film, The Spoilers, 


Tue RIALTo. 


Ludwig Laurier, the new conductor at the Rialto, wielded 
the baton at the first performance at this theater on Tues- 
day of last week. He led the orchestra through Liszt's 
sixth Hungarian rhapsody as an overture, and following it 
was one of Mr. Riesenfeld’s classical jazz selections. This 
is the first time we have had. an opportunity to hear Mr. 
Laurier and it is rather difficult to judge, as we happened 
to be near several persons who absolutely refused to dis- 
continue their conversations, particularly a gentleman who 
tried to explain to his wife why he was late. None of us 
were at all interested. There are always such pests and 
sometimes one is unfortunate enough to be near them. 

One of the features of the Rialto program was Fowler 
and Tamara, a boy and girl dancing act. They are very 
clever and got a rousing hand. They should have been 
allowed to encore. The soloists were Emma Noe, soprano, 
who sang Prince Charming, from Lehmann’s The Vicar of 
Wakefield, and Gallili, a mandolinist, who played with ex- 
ceptional skill one of Sarasate’s brilliant numbers. One 
can not become tremendously enthusiastic over the mandolin, 
which is generally associated with college boys and girls’ 
boarding schools, but with the undeniable musicianship and 
actual skill of Gallili, one has to acknowledge his art. 

The feature picture here was Gloria Swanson in Blue 
Beard’s Eighth Wife, the film version of a play produced 
here two years ago. The film appears much more interesting 
to us than the play. We were not surprised that it was 
announced early that the film would be held over for an- 
other week, for, as pictures go, it was certainly out of the 
mediocre class. 

The Rialto also gave much time to pictures of the late 
President Harding, and this house was among the first to 
show the pictures which, taken in San Francisco and 
rushed from the Middle West by aeroplane, were shown at 
this and some of the other theaters many hours before the 
funeral train reached Washington. The night was viciously 
hot and yet the theater was crowded. The same solemnity 
which has greeted all pictures of Mr. Harding since the 
world was shocked by his death, 








JOHN CHARLES 
THOMAS 
leaving on the Resolute 
last week for Cheriserg. 
From there he went to 
Paris, where he now is. 
Then comes Geneva, for 
e rest combined with 
study, and in September 
he will go to London for 
a recital (September 30) 
at Albert Hall, which— 
judging by the success 
which compelled him to 
give three Loxzdon recitale 
last season instead of the 
one originally scheduled— 
is likely to be followed by 
others. 
season at Aeolian Hall on October 14. 


Theater. (Above) Mr. Thomas with his parents. 





On October 3 he sails for New York and gives his first recital of the 1923-24 
About the same time the moving picture 
he has just finished, Under the Red Robe, will be released at the new Cosmopolitan 
(Bain News Service photos) 


was manifested here. 
THE STRAND. 


Jackie Coogan was the star at 
this theater last week. His newest 
film, “Circus Days,” was tremen- 
dously enjoyed, particularly by the 
kiddies, who seenied to dominate 
both the afternoon and the eve- 
ning performances. It really was 
a very clever film, and while young 
Coogan is not nearly so much of a 
baby as he was when we saw him 
last, and his second teeth are not 
quite so lovely as the ones he has 
evidently just Jost, still the boy 
shows a tremendous amount of tal- 
ent. The prologue to \the sfgature 
picture is one of the cleverest that 
Joseph Plunkett has arranged for 
his theater in some time. The 
stage was filled with dancers and 
singers all representing clowns of 
the circus, and they danced and 
pre as if they were real clowns. 

he children in the audience 
seemed to enjoy this number al- 
most as much as they did the pic- 
ture. 

The program opened as usual 
with an overture. Last week’s 
selection was Ii Guarnay, Gomez. 
This was followed by many short 
film subjects, including the Hard- 
ing funeral pictures. A_ rather 
elaborate musical program fol- 
lowed. The most attractive of the 
list were five dancers who gave an 
exceedingly clever and very snappy 
interpretation of Nola (Arndt). 
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The Strand program, together with the feature picture, was 
one of the most satisfactory we have attended in some time. 
This theater is advertising the forthcoming showing of 
Griffith's latest production, “The White Rose,” which will 
star May Marsh and Ivor Novello. May JouNson. 


LONDON 


(Continued from page 5) 

by Cantor Rosenblatt in Queen’s Hall, and by Solomon 
Golub in Wigmore Hall. Both singers presented a number 
of compositions in Yiddish—a language seldom heard in 
London concert halls. Both audiences contained a very 
large percentage of persons who appeared to understand 
the words and were evidently highly pleased with the mu- 
sic. These two singers made reputations in America 
before visiting England, but they could hardly have been 
received with more enthusiasm than their London audi- 
ences gave them. y 

The Daniel Mayer Company could not have engaged a 
better accompanist than O’Connor-Morris, but an Irish 
name disturbed the artistic unity of the program. Why 
trifle thus with the idiosyncrasies of nomenclature? 

O, Dita! 

Odilia Olivarez, a Spanish soprano vocalist, reputed to 
be closely related to a royal house of southeastern Europe, 
gave a recital in Wigmore Hall, before an audience con- 


taining many titled folk and aristocrats. The lady’s suc- 
cess, however, even among her friends, appeared to be 
problematical. The real value of this kind of singing is 


that it helps to make the world safer for democratic artists. 
A Wortny HENscHEL. 

Helen Henschel, for instance, daughter of George and 
Mrs. Henschel, who was formerly Lilian Bailey of Boston, is 
an artist to her finger tips. Her voice is certainly nothing 
wonderful, but her interpretations of all styles, her pro- 
nunciation in several languages, her beautiful piano accom- 
paniments to her own singing, stamp her as an artist worthy 
of the Henschel reputation. 

Hicu STAnpARD For Puplits. 

The excellent playing of several advanced piano pupils 
of Du Mont, one of London's best reputed teachers, made 
an afternoon in Wigmore Hall a pleasure, and my concert 
work for this season came to an end at one of the four 
recitals given by the pupils of George W use at the 
piano school in bey wre street nearly opposite the famous 
hall. How much higher is the pupil standard to be set? 
. often wonder what all these young artists are going to 

0. 

Rupotpn Reuter I Mpresses. 

Among the mature pianists to enliven the gloom which 
many foreigners believe to hang perpetually over London 
are Rudolph Reuter and Arthur Rubinstein. The latter 
is an old favorite here, but I often wish he would not play 
quite so much of the newest of the newly modern at every 
recital. At least he might put his Bolshevik anarchy music 
at the end so that sensitive heaters could seek the gentle 
cash of motors and street traffic outside . without missing 
the best parts of the program. Rudolph Reuter has an 
‘amazitighy ‘fluent teehnic. I never heard Rubinstejn’s stac- 
cato etude played so lightly and so fast before. But. of 
course, his playing is not merely fast. He produced a 
beautifully musical tone and every work on his long pro- 
gram showed the study and thought of a thoroughly con- 
scientious artist. His audience, in Aeolian Hall, gave him a 
most enthusiastic reception. 

Greta Rost and Foster Why ha 

reta Rost and Foster y have had to cancel several 
concerts and all thoughts of. holidays on account as 
deluge of pupils from the musical comedy stage. 
Aw Exceprionat Viowinist. 

_I must not overlook a very unusual recital of viola mu- 
sic played by that native artist whom the English delight to 
honor, Lionel Tertis. I remember reading somewhere that 
Ibsen regretted very much that he had to write in Nor- 
wegian, which so small a public could read. It seems to 
me unfortunate that such a master of the viola as Lionel 
Tertis is, should be limited to a repertory which the great 
composers are in no hurry to enlarge. 

CLaRENcE Lucas. 
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SUMMER MUSICAL ACTIVITY IN LOS ANGELES 
SURPASSES THAT OF BOSTON, SAYS A. J. HUBBARD 


Longy Again Judge at Paris Conservatoire 


Boston, Mass,, August 12.— re is ten times as much 
musical activity here in su there is in Boston,” 
writes Arthur J. Hubbard from Los Angeles, where he is 
teaching this summer. The distinguished vocal authority 
of Boston, widely known as the teacher of Charles and 
Arthur Hackett, Roland Hayes, and other successful sing- 
ers, is teaching “away from home” for the first time in 
thirty years. “The people have received me most cordially,” 





ARTHUR J, HUBBARD 


he continues in his letter to the Musica Courier. “I 
have a good class, larger than I wished and of extraordi- 
narily good quality,” which will hardly surprise those who 
are familiar with the methods and success of this maestro. 

Mr. Hubbard journeyed to Los Angeles through the 
Panama Canal and un the West Coast, stopping at ports in 
each Central American country and Mexico, At Salvador he 
motored to the capital, San Salvador, “away up through 
and over tremendous mountains, an interesting, quaint Span- 
ish city at the foot of a huge volcano.” Mr. Hubbard is 
“in love with Los Angeles’—to say nothing of its well 
known climate—but his large following in the East need 
have no misgivings about his whereabouts this fall for he 
will be back at his Boston studio in Symphony Chambers 
about September 20. 

Loncy AGAIN JupGE AT Paris CONSERVATOIRE, 

Georges Longy, celebrated oboist of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra and director of the Longy School of Music, was 
again one of the judges of the final competition for prizes 
at the Paris Conservatoire this summer. Himself a Premier 
Prix man of the Conservatoire, Mr. Longy is often asked 
to serve as a judge at that famous school, and has been 
otherwise honored for his services in behalf of French 
music. After his annual search for new music with which 
to make up the programs of the MacDowell Club, of which 


he is the conductor, Mr. Longy returned to his farm at 
Monflieres par Abbeville, on the Somme, for the remainder 
of the summer. 3. S, 


Valeri to Return to American Conservatory 
of Chicago 

Mme. Delia Valeri, the well known New York voice 
teacher, sailed for a vacation in Italy on Thursday of last 
week on the Conte Verde. She will also visit Vienna and 
Paris before returning to New York late in October, 

Mme. Valeri has had a busy time of it in her five weeks’ 
masterclass session at the American Conservatory of Music, 
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summer master classes at the Conservatory, but Mme. Valeri 
signed for one more year only. 


Leviathan Brings Musical Notables 


(Continued from page 5) 
tore, the distinguished French tenor, for both opera and 
concert in 1924-25, and Ida Rubinstein, French dancer and 
diseuse, who has never visited these shores before. 

Paul Whiteman and the members of his band were there 
and welcomed by a reception committee which went down in 
a special boat. Then there was Helen Stover, who has been 
doing the ‘alls in England and getting very homesick, too. 
William Thorner, distinguished vocal maestro, was back 
from a trip of a few weeks, looking well and hearty. 
Pierre V. R. Key, editor of the Musical Digest, was also 
aboard, returning from a trip during which he has been 


organizing a foreign department for his paper, and Frank 





DELIA VALERI, 


the distinguished voice teacher, after finishing a long winter season at her 
Chicago, left for Italy, 
New York about November 1. 


master class at the American Conservatory of Musie, 


months of real rest before starting another busy season in 


Chicago. Often she gave lessons from 8:30 a. m. until 7 
p. m. with only half-an-hour for lunch, and still a goodly 
number of applicants for her class could not be accom- 
modated. It is no secret that the receipts for her five weeks 
of teaching will have to be written in five figures. 

Her class lessons were attended, among others, by pro- 
fessors from the voice departments of the music schools of 
several universities. Her two lectures—Forget You Have 
a Throat When You Sing, and Tremolo, Its Causes and 
Its Remedies—will be repeated next spring at several of the 
leading musical institutions of the country. 

At the close of her season at the American Conservatory, 
President Hattstaedt offered her a blank contract, asking her 
to fill in the number of years she would continue to hold 


New York studio and a crowded siv weeks’ 
August 9, on the 8S. 8S. Conte Verde for two 
(Bain News Service photos) 


Warren, musical critic of the Evening Sun, was there with 
Mrs. Warren, returning from a prolonged honeymoon trip 
in the British Isles and on the Continent. 


Fred Patton Back in New York 


Fred Patton is back in New York after three weeks of 
camping with his family in Bridgeton, Me. The return 
trin was made by automobile through the Berkshires, White 
Mountains, Greén Mountains and the Adirondacks, with 
stop-overs at Lake Placid, Saranac Lake, Schroon Lake and 
Lake George. At the last mentioned place several days 
were spent at the summer home of the Reed Millers. 





—To Visitors to England— 


MYRON W. WHITNEY | * 


Longacre 2859 
Bryant 7877 


CONSOLI, Treasurer, Phones 
CULCASI, President 


A. STIVANELLAO, Vice-President 





MR. MURRI MOHCRIEFF 


Diploma Canto, Conservatorio Napoli 
Voice Consultant 


Production and Training for Opera. 
in Singing or Speaking, Hoarseness, etc., 


5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square 
London, W. 1. Telephone Mayfair 4030 


* HAMILTON MORRIS 


CONDUCTOR Teache: 
Tel. 6935 Lafayett: 


Vocal Troubles 
removed 





& Soprano 


835 Liecole Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ELIZABETH 


Soprano K I NI G 


Clubs — Musicales — Recitals 


17 East sand St, ‘Now York Pt] Vanderbilt 


HURLBUT 


Disciple of Jean de Reszke 
Now .on 3rd T inental Tour 
fe Classes— Angeles, Pasa- 
. Seattle, Spokane, iston. 
, MEW YORK STUDIO REOPENS IN OCTOBER 


319 West 95th St. Tel. Riverside 4650 














Clarence Bawden 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studios: 34 South 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GORDON CAMPBELL 


Vocal Coach—Professional Accompanist 
17 Peschke Str., Berlin-Steglitz 


JOHN HEIMEL 


Concert Violinist and Pedagogue 


Studio: 151 Second Avenue (near 9th Street) 
New York City Telephone Dry Dock 4070 


LEON SAMETINI 


For dates address 
Personal Representative L. FERRARIS 
626 So, Michigan Avenue - - - Chicago 











VOICE TEACHER 
Tuesdays and Wednesdays, David Mannes School, 157 E. 74th $1.,0.Y. 
Other days, 1406 H Street, Washington, 0. ¢ 





s BUTLER => 
s Concerts 
A PUPILS ACCEPTED 

512 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ili 





MILAN LUSK 
Concert Violinist 


Management: LUDMILA WETCHE 206 W. 99th St. N. Y. 


CONSOLIDATED THEATRICAL COSTUME CO., Inc. 
FORMERLY A. BASSI 
314 WEST 44th STREET 
New York City 
BEST AND MOST COMPLETE STOCK oF 
DRAMA, MUSICAL SHOW 
THEATRICAL AND VAUDEVILLE COSTUMES 
COSTUMERS FOR MASQUERADE AND BALLS 
Prices reasonable 


BEULAH ROSINE 


Violoncellist Concerts, Recitals 


1818 Summerdale Ave., Chicago, 11. 


OPERA, 








KARL RECKZEH 


PIANIST 


MIMBALL BALL CHICAGO, ILL. 





Mme. KATHERINE MORREALE 


SOPRANO 
Voice Culture—Repertoire 
166 West 58th Street New York City 


ELINOR WHITTEMORE 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
Management: R.E: Jehnston ‘1451 Broadway, New ¥0tk 





WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 


Comeereer: — Teacher 


382 Wadsworth A New York 
Phone ‘S136 * Wadsworth 





« BEN DITZKY 


PIANIST 
Residence Studie: 631 Stratford Piace Chicago, Ii! 





MARY WILDERMANN 


Concert Pianiste—Teacher 
New York, care of Michel Sciapiro, 189 Claremont 
Avenue. Resident Studio: St. George, 8S. L, 30 
Nicholas Street. Write for appointment 





MME. CAROLINE 


Low E 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 


Voice Development and 
Correction 


Studio: 50 West 67th Street WN 
Tel.: Columbus 1405 = 








OPPORT 


UNITIES 








STUDIO TO LET—Parlor floor, unfur- 
nished, in private house. Convenient to 
subway and all cars. Terms reasonable. 
Write, call or phone 166 West 97th Street, 
New York City. Telephone, Riverside 1620. 


YOUNG ARTISTS desiring to appear next 
season before the New York Public in 
Carnegie Hall, Aeolian Hall, Town Hall 
or in one of the smaller theaters, will re- 
ceive the benefit of expert management by 
a nationally recognized concert bureau 
.GUARANTEEING REAL PUBLIC- 








ITY if they will apply to “M. A. K.,” care 
of Musica Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, 


New York. 





MISS FAWCETT’S HOME SCHOOL 
FOR OLDER GIRLS—In the best resi- 
dential part of New York City. A quiet, 
refined, intellectual atmosphere. Oppor- 
tunity for special study in or outside the 
school. Music, French, Literature, His- 
tory and History of Art. Practice rooms 
available. Living quarters in school avail- 





able August 15. 57 East 73rd Street, New 
York City. 


The Vanderbilt Studios 


EXCLUSIVE APARTMENTS and asics with a dignified 
club atmosphere. Single, two and three-room suites. Re- 
liable hall and $420 to $1,200 per 
Studio Room on year 

Studios with Steinway by “pianos for part time reser 
vation at an hourly rate. 

Primrose Inn will be conducted on the premises at 13 
East 38th Street. A dining room of superior excellence, 
where breakfast, luncheon and dinner will be served. A 
tray service will be institu 


MRS, MABEL DUBLE-SCHEELE, Proprietor 


13 & 15 E. 38th St. 37-39-41 W. Oth St. 125 EB. 37th Bt, 
Vande-vilt 6998 Stuyvesant 1321 Mur. Hill 0991 











A {om ms oe Recording Laboratory 
@ new department to 
re activities and can offer to mu- 


sical artists a  Jemenet phonograph 


record of their own work for a 
nominal charge. $35.00 will cover 
recording one dozen records. 


For particulars address Personal 
Phonograph Record Dept. care of 
Electric Recording Laboratories, 
Inc., 210 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Julia Claussen Endorses Ruth Julian 
‘Kennard’s Work 


Julia Claussen is an enthusiastic endorser of the splendid 
work in music for children being done by Ruth Julian Ken- 
nard, whose teaching embraces the principles of the Effa 
Ellis Perfield Pedagogical System. 

“Of course Mrs, Raesned is a relative of mine (her 
brother married one of the Claussen girls recently), but that 
has nothing to do with the work itself,” Mme. Claussen told 
the writer several days before she sailed for Europe, when 
Mrs. Kennard’s name was mentioned. “Mrs. Kennard has 
a special talent for teaching young tots and I was quite 
amazed to see all.the wonderful things that her pupils are 
able to do. For instance, the first time | witnessed a demon- 
stration of the work, I went prepared to be, frankly, bored. 
There were two children, about five and six years, and they 
had only studied with her for about eight weeks. Mrs. 
Kennard began by going to the pane and playing a chord. 
Calling one child by name, she asked the name of the chord, 
its notes—then had her harmonize it and play an original 
little piece. And those tots were able to sing and read 
the chords from a blackboard without any hesitation. What 
singers could do that? I mean there dre many singers 
before the public who cannot even play the piano enough 
to accompany themselves, in addition to not being able to 
read readily at sight. I only wish that I had had such a 
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RUTH JULIAN KENNARD 


who is doing some interesting work with children in her 
New York studios. 


method when I was a child. It would have made things so 
much easier and simpler for me. It happened, as a matter 
of fact, that I had two very bad teachers when I was small 
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and they did not make the work interesting for me. I tried 
to make myself like it, but failed. 

“Now with Mrs. Kennard, her success lies largely in the 
way she handles the children. She has a charm of manner 
that appeals to the tots and she brings humor and play into 
her work. It is interesting to hear ire. Kennard’s explana- 
tions of why such and such a thing is so and then see how 
her pupils respond. Moreover, the method gives confidence. 
When they are told to stand up and sing a thing, they do so 
with no trace of self-consciousness. Even when they have no 
special talent, they raise their little voices with all the con- 
fidence in the world. And after all—confidence in oneself 
leads usually to success. 

“In America one finds such beautiful voices, but it seems 
to me that the foundation is not always of the best. The 
way to remedy this would seem to begin as early as possible 
with the tots—not when a child has reached the age of 
fourteen or so, but as early as four, five and six years. In 
that way a development of the love for the classics could 
be effected. : 

“Now Jazz,” continued Mme. Claussen, “understand, is 
quite all right in its place, but it should not eclipse the better 
music. The average child of today does not seem satisfied 
unless he or she can sit down and thump out some Jazz. 
I know when I ask my own girls to play some Bach or 
Beethoven, they say: ‘Mother, are you crazy? Why Bach?’ 
Now I admit Bach is for the pedagogues, but Beethoven is 
different. You see both girls studied abroad before coming 
here; one is a pianist and the other a violinist. But I guess 
that is the spirit of youth—and the times. Jazz fills its 
place in these unsettled days, and if people can get a little 
happiness and pleasure out of it, then why not? But for 
myself, | know I am never so happy as when I am playing 
or working on some of the classics, for I realize then that 
life is worth while living after all. All this leads me again 
to the fact that if the country is to have a firmer founda- 
tion in music, begin with the children of that country.” 

Mme. Claussen will spend eight months in Europe during 
which she will sing in opera in Germany, Norway, Sweden 
and Denmark, with, perhaps, appearances in Paris and Lon- 
don. She will return then for her concert appearances the 
early part of the new year and will sing at the Metropolitan 
in March, be. A 


Cahier Will Sing Bloch’s Psalm in Europe 


Mme. Charles Cahier, the American contralto, will sing 
Ernest Bloch’s 22nd Psalm, which she performed with such 
outstanding success with the Cleveland Orchestra last season, 
when she appears as soloist this summer with the famous 
Berlin Phitharmonic, conducted by Prof. George Schnee- 
voigt, at Scheveningen, also at her symphony concerts in 
Copenhagen. Mme. Cahier has succeeded in interesting sev- 
eral prominent conductors in this work, who will include it 
on their programs this coming season, 


Recent Bookings for Flonzaley Quartet 
Two recent bookings for the Flonzaley Quartet are for 
appearances in Louisville, Ky., with the Wednesday Morning 
Musical Club, and in Terre Haute at the Indiana State 
Normal School. The quartet will again make two visits 
to Indianapolis, as has been the yearly custom for several 
seasons past. 





The Steinert Pianoforte 
THE EXCLUSIVE 


M. STEINERT & SONS, Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instroment manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 
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STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 
Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 


Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 















Warerooms: Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 






Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 





Masons Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS . 
OF PIANOS” 


The Mason & Hamlin Piano has set a new stand- 
ard of tone and value and has long commanded 
the highest price of any piano in the world. 


Principal Warerooms and Factories 


BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, 318 Fifth Avenue 














Established 1864 





NICH-&-BACH 


Ultra-Quali ty PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 


New York City 
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TRADE MARK 


Celco 


Emerson 
Established 1849 


The Celco Reproducing Medium 


in the 


A. B. Chase 


Established 1875 


Lindeman ¢6& Sons 
Established 1836 
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United Piano Corporation 


20 West 45th Street 





New York City 




















The 


Name So Amer 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. — 
or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 
To make the most artistic piano 
possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 








| SOHMER & CO., 31 West Sith St, NEW YORK | 
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Dear Sirs— 





PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June tgth, t9'9 
The Autopiano Company, 
629 West soth Street, 


New York City. 


ou are certainly to be congratulated on your 
8 emen . f othe 


1 ¢ production of 
er one of the finest players 


Sincerely, 


poo al 











THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


629 West 50th Street New York 











EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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er ARMAND TOKATYAN 
TENOR OF METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


WHO IS HAVING MUCH SUCCESS THIS SUMMER AT RAVINIA PARK 








